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• Foreword 

* \s 

' ' I , 

I ^HE PURPOSE of this bulletin is to help teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, and fltljer.educators improve the quality of read- 
ing don* by junior high school pupils. Interest in ways to teach de- * 
vrlopmental and remedial reading in the junior high' school is nation- 
wide. Junior high school principals and teachers of various subjects 
are particularly interested in developing school wide rending programs. 

In an effort to assist these professional personnel, the Secondary 
Schools Section in the fall of 1956 invited some of the reading authori- 
ties, consultants, and directors of clinics to participate in a 2-day read- 
ing conference, December 13 and 14, 1956, at Washington, 1). (\ The 
purposes of the conference were as follows: 

1. To consider ways in which sound research findings may l>e used 
to improve instruction in reading. 

2. To offer suggestions for initiating a developmental reading 
program; to suggest guiding principles, learning experiences, 
and types of materials for conducting a developmental reading 
program in high school. 

3. To define the responsibilities of various subject matter teach- 
ers for inst ruction in reading. 

« 

| 4. To outline means for startiqg a remedial program; to offer 

guide lines for organizing and operating a remedial program 
in the junior high school. » 

5. To consider the relationship of evaluation to reading improve 
ment. ^ 

6. To review two statewide programs for improvingj-eading.' 

- How well these purposes have been accomplished is evident by the • 
formal talks as published in thjs bulletin. The emphasis' throughbut 
the bulletin is oh research, particularly the implications of significant 
research for the improvement of reading instruction and for the con- ^ 
duct of sound developmental and remedl&j reading programs. 

E. Glenn Featherston, 

Acting A esietgnt Commf**ioncr for 

Educational Sendee** 

J. Dan Hull, 

- Director, 

k 1 netruStion, Organization, and Service* Branch . 

, John R. LudingTon, 

Chief , , 

Secondary School * Section. 
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Remarks Welcoming Members of Conference on Improving . 
Reading in the Junior High School 

By 

Wayne 0. Reed 

Oapmty CsnniiWsssr, OffUm •/ E duration 
f Ps p sr Miis I •/ Haaitk , Education, and W ml farm 

M EMBERS of the reading conference: We are delighted that 
you can participate in the Conference on Improving Reading in 
the Junior High School, sponsored by the Secondary Schools Section 
of the Office of Education. 

As you can see from our list of participants, this is a select group 
of authorities in the field of reading. It includes research workers, 
authors of reading books, reading consultants, and professors of read- 
ing. And, just as important, it includes outstanding specialists who 
spend most of their time in the high school classroom as successful 
teachers of reading, supervisors of reading, and directors of dynamic 
reading programs. In fact, we feel sure that every participant in this 
conference is well acquainted with reading problems in the classroom 
and in ways in which these problems are being attacked. 

This is a working conference. Its purpose is to discuss ways to im- 
prove reading in the junior high school. Specialists representing vari- • 
ous subject areas and core will define the responsibilities for teaching 
reading in language arts, mathematics, science, social studies, and core 
programs. Junior high school teachers today need and want help in 
getting started on a school-wide reading program. Also they want to 
know how to carry on and evaluate a good program. They want prac- 
tical suggestions for teaching all students — bright, average, and slow 
—to read up to their maximum capacity. They want to know the best 
w|y8 of helping retarded readers in junior high. ‘They want to know 
• how to use valid and consistent research findings in the area of read- 
ing. And they are interested in knowing how they can continue to de- 
velop the reading skills and interests which the sixth-grader brings to 
the seventh grade. 
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In general,' junior high school teachers, supervisors, and principals 
are convinced of the need for improved reading instruction in the 
junior high school. I know you are too. Without carrying coals to 
Newcastle, may I suggest that learning to read is & lifelong process. 
Your experience with our Office form ‘“Travel Instruction for' Con- 
ferees” may have reinforced your belief in the need for instruction in 
reading throughout life. There is no doubt in my mind that the re- 
sponsibilities of all high school teachers for improving reading are be- 
coming greater each year instead of less. New knowledge means new 
ideas in new books. New printing processes and outlets for magazines 
and books have resulted in a deluge of printed matter of diverse qual- 
ity and value. Appeals to the minds and emotions of adolescents 
through printed words are increasing. John Masefield has saicj that 
/ the general purpose of reading is “to seek recreation and cheer, guid- 
ance, counsel and consolation.” Today, his words about the value of 
reading have deep significance. 

Reading, we believe, has been taught well even under the handi- 
caps of overcrowded classrooms, half-day sessions, and inadequate in- 
structional materials. At the White House Conference on Education 
in December 1955, delegates agreed that schools were doing the best 
job in history of teaching the 3 R’s, but they also stated that “continu- 
ous improvement is desirable and necessary.” 

In this conference our purpose is not to rationalize or justify what 
has been done in the past. Instead, our purpose in these meetings is to 
call attention to ways in which youth of, junior high school age can 
become better readers than they are today. You specialists can help 
the teachers of our junior high schools to do that. Certainly the pub- 
lication which results from your talks and discussions should be of 
practical value to junior high school administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers. Finally, we are hoping that you will help our secondary 
school staff to identify significant problems for research in the area of 
reading. 

Let me close by thanking you for coming to these meetings. Staff 
members of the Office of Education appreciate the opportunity of be- 
1 ing present at this significant conference — the first of its type since the 
Office was established in 1867. 

/ 
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What Does Research Suggest About Ways To Improve 
Reading Instruction? 

By 

Arthur E. Trtxfer 

I simrt x Oirwlsr, UhmK«mI JUnt^i Unr n— 

R ESEARCH in the field of reading id more voluminous than that 
for any other area of the school curriculum. Much of this re- 
search has implications concerning ways to improve reading instruc- 
tion. It would clearly be impossible to mention by name and to review 
nil the studies pertaining even to one segment, such as remedial read- 
ing. It is necessary, therefore, to deal in generalizations drawn from 
research, with only a few references to actual studies by way of 
illustration. 

An effort will be made, to generalize only so far as is warranted by 
specific studies which could be cited if time permitted. For more de- 
tailed delineation of these general statements, with supporting data, 
reference may be had to the annual summaries of research in reading 
prepared by William S. Gray (11) ,* summaries issued from time to 
time by Miles A. Tinker (27)-, Paul Witty (86) , and other authorities, 
und three publications by the Educational Records Bureau which, 
taken together, summarize research in reading over a period of twenty- 
three years (80). 

I shall propose a series of questions about improvement of reading 
instruction and then comment on the research pertinent ''fo each 
question. 

1 . Does research indicate that there is a need for improvement of 
reading instruction in our schools?— The title of this talk implies that 
a need for -improvement of reading instruction exists, and research 
furnishes evidence of this need. It should be understood^ however, 
that the need is not greater now than it formerly was. Although re- 
search in which the reading, achievement of the present generation of 

school pupile has been compared with reading achievement of pupils 

- — % 

1 Bibliographic*! rafmacca ara listed on pages 1S-1B at and of this article. 
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years ago is rather fragmentary, reports by Gray (13), Witty (3H), 
and others indicate that present-day reading achievement is at least 
as good as reading achievement was in the past. 

Nevertheless, evidence of a need for improvement in reading instrnc* 
tion is found in the fact that an extremely wide range exists in the 
leading achievement of pupils at the same age or grade level by the 
time they reach the junior high school. In almost any sizable class, 
this range will be found to be as much as eight grades on a standardized 
lest of reading achievement. It is true that this wide variability in 
leading achievement is.closely correlated with variability in intelli- 
gence, even when intelligence is measured by an individual test ot 
mental abHity in which reading ability plays a small part. In other 
words, differences among pupils in reading-ability are, to some extent, 
a function of differences in mental ability about which schools can- 
not do very much. However, one cannot place the whole blame for 
inferior reading upon the intelligence of the pupils, for many studies 
have shown that numerous pupils are reading much below their ca- 
pacity, and it is these pupils who particularly need better instruction. 

2. What do we know about the role of interests in reading t— Re- 
search on reading interests is extensive, particularly at the junior and 
senior high school levels, but this area will be passed over briefly in 
the present paper, since Amo Jewett’s paper deals specifically with the 
reading interests of junior high school pupils.* Research has shown 
important sex differences in reading interests, and many studies have 
identified the dominant reading interesMjH^pys and girls. As George 
W. Norvell (19) pointed out in an exteM Mil udy of pupils in grades 
7 through 12 in New York State, the relatMfe sex to patterns of read- 
ing interests should be carefully studied in planning any reading pro- 
gram for the school. At the same time, research indicates that each 
pupil has his own pattern of reading interests and that the interests of 
each individual should be taken into consideration in setting up a read- 
ing program for him. 

& What are the main areas of reading instruction commonly ex- 
plored in experiments concerned with the improvement of reading f— 
Most experiments in reading improvement carried on under classroom 
or group procedures have been concerned with ways to improve reading 
rale, vocabulary, and various aspects of comprehension, such as those 
skills involved in study-type reading. Research having to do with 
intensive remedial work of a clinical nature has frequently dealt with 
these three aspects of reading improvement; and, in addition, has 
talcen special account of ways to remove emotional blocks to reading, 
such as those growing out of personal and social maladjustment in the I 
home, school, and community environment. 
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4. What is the relationship between rate and comprehension in read- 
ing? Ih efforts to improve the reading of junior high school pupils, 

• which should be stressed the more — rate or comprehension t — There 
has been a good deal of misunderstanding about the correlation between 
reading rate and comprehension and about the role of speed in a read- 
ing-improvement program. The administration and scoring arrange- 
ment of some of the earlier reading tests made it inevitable Jhat high 
correlation between rate and comprehension would be obtained. A 
good many workers in the field of reading, not realizing that the rela- 
tionship found was, to a considerable degree, an artifact, concluded 
that the fast readers were nearly always the good readers. They in- 
ferred that a desirable way to improve comprehension was to teach 
pupils to read faster. This inference often had unfortunate conse- 
quences. , 

We know now that when reading rate and comprehension are meas- 
ured in such a way that neither score is dependent upon the other, the 
correlation, while positive, is- rather low, generally of the order of 
about .30 (3). There is also some evidence that the correlation be- 
tween speed and comprehension is lower for difficult material than for 
relatively easy material (26) . 

Even if the relationship between rate and comprehension were high 
for groups of pupils, which it evidently is jiot, there would still be lack 
of research to support a hypothesis that the reading comprehension of 
a given individual can be unproved by having him speed up his read- 
ing. The comprehension of some bright, but overcautious, pupils may 
be improved by training them to read faster, but the same kind of train- 
ing will work to the detriment of other pupils. 

Since speed without comprehension is worthless, it is believed that 
the greater emphasis should always be placed upon comprehension in 
a reading program, notwithstanding the claims that are sometimes 
made by reading services about the advantages of their speed-of- 
reading training. 

There is, however, one kind of attention to reading speed which is 
very important. Research indicates that mature readers learn to 
adjust their rate according to the difficulty of the material and their 
familiarity with it, and that the better readers adjust more readily 
than the poorer ones do (8). There is also evidence that in certain' 
fields, such as science and mathematics, the pupils who have learned to 
read slowly and carefully are higher achievers than the fast readers . 
(4). It seems likely that all pupils would be greatly benefited if they 
were taught early in their school career to vary their reading speed 
according to the nature and difficulty of the material and according to 
their purposes in reading different kinds of material. . , 
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5. Does eye-movement training improve reading ability?— This 
question follows naturally after the preceding one. Various research 
reporta, including an extensive summary by Tinker (28), indicate that 
eye-movement records are comparatively valid and reliable measures 
of reading performance. However, it does not follow, as some work- 
ere in the field of reading have assumed, that eye-movement training 
improves reading comprehension. On the contrary, research evidence 
supports the thesis that eye movements reflect reading comprehen- 
sion that they are good or poor as understanding is adequate or 
faulty. Nevertheless, some teachers, and particularly some reading 
laboratories, continue to place considerable emphasis upon eye-move- 
ment training. 

question of the worth of direct training of eye movements 
involves a still more controversial question— that of the value of me- 
chanical aids to reading instruction, such as the metronoscope, reading 
films, and a variety of commercially available shutter-like devices for 
pacing reading speed, most of which may be traced back to a simple, 
noncommercial device developed by Guy T. Buswell and others in the 
Reading Laboratory at the University of Chicago some fifteen or 
twenty years ago. These instruments frequently have considerable 
motivational value, particularly for some individuals, and when the 
emphasis in their use is placed upon comprehension they probably 
have training value as well. However, the only conclusion that seems 
warranted by the rather voluminous research bibliography on these 
instruments is that their special worth has not been clearly demon- 
strated and that there is no assurance that a better job can be done 
through the use of these devices than can be done by a capable teacher 
of reading without them (26, 31 ). 

6. What are the most effective mays of improving the vocabularies 
of junior high school pupils ? — There are two commonly used general 
methods of teaching vocabulary. One of these is by means of having 
the pupils do wide reading and encouraging them to infer word mean- 
ing from context. The other is through direct training and specific 
practice in learning the meaning of, new words. There have been 
many studies of these two methods. One of the most careful studies 
waa carried on during the 1930’s in grade 4 by W. S. Gray and Eleanor 
Holmes (14). They found that the direct method was more effective 
than the incidental method in improving vocabularly and that it was 
also more effective for those with inferior ability than for superior 
pupils. Most other studies, including those at the junior and senior 
high school levels, have indicated that the direct method was either 

superior to or equal to the context method in promoting vocabularly 
growth. 
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Needless to point out, however, these two methods are not mutually 
t-vlusiver It. is logical to believe that a combination of the two pro- 
n dures is better than either one used alone, even though there does not 
w cm to be definite research on this point. 

Direct training on the meaning of words is occasionally criticized on 
ilie ground that it is ‘teaching in isolation.” The reason why teach- 
ing in isolation involving intensive practice is sometimes thought to be 
l.ad is not entirely clear. As Donald I). Durrell (7) pointed out in a 
iveent speech, isolated, specific practice is an almost universal pro- 
cedure for the correction of weaknesses in a wide variety of learning 
situations outside the school, as well as within it. This procedure can 
hardly be criticized on theoretical ground, if it gets results, although 
the practice should, of course, be related to use in context so far as 
possible. 

Some studies have indicated that significant gains in vocabulary 
are obtained through kinesthetic procedures, such as clay modeling 
(5; or tracing (20). 

7. What i* the relationship between reading ability and achievement 
in the content field* t W hat are the beet ways of improving reading 
in the content area*? — It is well known that there is fairly high correla- 
tion between reading ability and achievement in the linguistic areas, 
but a question may be raised whether this correlation is due to the in- 
fluence of intelligence upon both reading and achievement. However, 
positive correlation between reading and achievement has been found, 
even when intelligence is held constant (1, 29, 32). Various studies 
have also shown that positive relationship between ability to read and 
subject matter achievement is not confined to the linguistic area but 
extends to the mathematical and scientific fields, as well (24, 35). 

The existence of significant positive correlation between reading 
ability and achievement in a subject field does not necessarily mean 
that improvement in reading ability will result in improved achieve- 
ment This question has not been studied extensively, but there is some 
evidence that increase in reading ability is accompanied by higher 
achievement scores. For instance, William E. Young (39) sum- 
marized a series of research articles which supported the'conclusion 
that, so far as the social studies field is concerned, improvement in 
reading ability generally leads to improved achievement. A con- 
trolled experiment by Marie Corrigan (6) also indicated that improve- 
ment in reading was effective in raising test scores and school markB to 
n significant degree. 

While there is substantial correlation between general reading Abil- 
ity and ability to read in a particular field, the correlation is by no 
means perfect. In other words, pupils need to learn how to do the par- 
ticular Kinds of reading called for in -literature, social studies, science, 
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and. mathematics, as well as to develop their over-all reading ability. 
Years ago, Paul B. Jacobson ( 16) pointed out that “giving reading in- 
struction in the field in which the content is to be mastered is superior 
to giving it in another subject field and expecting the ability to trans- 
fer to the content field." Undoubtedly, tbe best way of improving 
reading ability in a particular field is to obtain the cooperation of 
classroom instructors in teaching the vocabulary and reading and 
study skills peculiar tp that field. 

8. h it advisable to try to relieve the reading difficulties of junior 
high school jwpil* through group corrective instruction t — Numerous 
studies have shown that most pupils who are mildly retarded (up to 
two grades as indicated by scores on a standardized reading test) can 
make significant improvement in reading achievement under group 
corrective instruction carried on not less than twice a week for as long 
as half a school year. The question of the permanence of growth i 
under corrective instruction is somewhat more in doubt, but in the 
comparatively few instances in which permanence of improvement 
has been studied the gains made during corrective teaching have been 
found to be relativeljpermanent (38). It is noteworthy that a large 
proportion of the ex^riments in corrective reading have been carried 
on by classroom teachers rather than by specialists in reading. ,The 
generally favorable experimental results in this area have led many 
junior and senior high schools to introduce corrective reading as a part 
of their regular school program. 

Among the teaching procedures frequently used in corrective read* 
ing programs are instruction in finding main ideas and supporting de- 
tails, drill on enlarging tfle sight vocabulary, instruction in reading 
directions, instructions in oral reading, instruction in skimming, and 
®tudy of affixes and roots. The most popular teaching procedure seems 
to be the common, everyday one of practice on enlarging the sight 
vocabulary (34). 

So far as possible, classes in corrective reading should be scheduled 
.in the regular school day, and there is evidence that numerous schools 
do schedule their corrective reading work in this way (34). 

9. How many schools handle cases of extrtme reading disability f — 

In reply to a questionnaire sent in 1951 to members of the National 
Association for Remedial Teaching, about 75 percent of the schools 
represented in the Association indicated that they provided indivjjifral 
remedial instruction for markedly retarded pupils, usually including C 
less than 10 percent of the school group (34). This proportion is 
probably larger than it would be for the country as a whole, but the 
replies to the questionnaire do indicate that remedial, as well as correc- 
tive, reading is a common practice in modern schools. 
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'Vlien one analyzes the research literature, however, an impression 
b grained that provision for pupils who nre extremely handicapj>ed in 
reading by the time they reach the junior high school level is not very 
» \tei%ive nor effective in the usual school situation. Intensive reme- 
ti al work calls for case-study technique involving; thorough diagnosis 
in which factors seemingly remote from the immediate reading situa- 
tion have to be considered and for clinical procedures in treatment of 
difficulties. The cooperation of a reading specialist who has a thor- 
ough background in |>sychology is essential. Since most schools still 
do not have such n person on their regular staff, they have to depend 
ii|»on cooperation with, or referral to, outside clinical services in the 
community or a nearby college or university. This is not a desirable 
situation, but it will probably continue to exist for a good many years 
until schools generally recognize the importance of, and are willing 
to pay for, the Addition of a reading exj>ert to their regular staff and 
until the present shortage of |>ersonnel iq the field of remedial reading 
is reduced. 

10. Has research shown positive values for developmental reading 
programs at the junior and sentor high school levels f — Recognizing 
that few individuals at any level habitually read fully up to their in- 
tellectual potential, William S. Gray, Guy Bond, and other leaders in 
the reading. field began in the middle and late *30*8 to urge upon junior 
and senior high schools the introduction of “developmental reading*' 
programs designed to bring all pupils up to their maximum reading 
capacity as a part of the regular work of the secondary 6chool. The 
theory of developmental reading was well set forth by Gray in an 
address in 1937 (12). 

In the ensuing years, the concept of developmental reading gained 
wide acceptance. In the questionnaire survey referred to earlier, 
about half the schools represented said that they did try to improve tl\e 
reading of all pupils through developmental reading programs. How- 
ever, it is evident that, even after two decades, the term ‘‘develop- 
mental reading" is not standardized in common usage. There has 
been so little actual research on the values of developmental reading 
that it is impossible to say on the basis of objective information how 
well, developmental reading programs are functioning in the schools 
throughout the country. Partly because of Gray’s influence and that 
of Witty, the Chicago Public Schools have) probably done more ex- 
perimentation with developmental reading programs than any other 
large school system (15, 17, 18), In the comparatively few published 
studies of the value of developmental rending programs, the results 
have been encouraging, as, for example, in a report by Thornton C. 
Hlayne (2). 
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Secondary schools most frequently carry on tljeir development] 
reading work by means of a definite reading program in the English 
department and planned guidance in reading in connection with the 
regular content courses. Other procedures -include instruction or 
guidance in reading during study hall or superv ised study periods and 
- w *)l-planned free reading opportunities for recreation and the pursuit 
of the special interests of individual pupils. 

11 . Are there close relationship* between personality problem * and 
reading di find tie*? — Critical analysis and interpretation of research 
studies by Helen M. Robinson (2*), David H: Russell (22, 23) Paul 
Witty (37), Helena H. Zolkos (40), and many others indicate that 
reading disabilities rfnd personality difficulties are related and that 
they seem to interact, with each adding stress to the other. However, 
as Robinson and others have cautioned, a cause-and -effect relationship 
should not be inferred from the correlation between reading and per- 
sonality adjustment. As Henry Feinberg and Clyde L. Reed (9) 
pointed out, the controversy concerning which is the etiological factor, 
the emotional condition, or the reading situation must be resolved in 
each individual case, and no general conclusion on this question 
can be reached. 

12. What are the*greatc*t need* lor research on the improvement of 
reading ability above the elementary school level t — Several needs for 

' additional research were implied in the discussion of the foregoing 
questions. Among these needs were (a) more thorough appraisal of 
the value of developmental reading programs, (b) further study of the 
nature of the relationship between personality and reading, and (c) 
follqy-up studies of pupils whose reading has been improved through 
special help to determine how much difference the improved reading 
makes in school and ii\ out-of-school success. Several other research 
needs may lie mentioned without taking the time to comment upon 
them : ( 1 ) objective identification of the components of reading ability 
through factorial analysis, (2) planning and evaluation of spe^al 
reading programs for gifted students, (3) further study of the value 
of teaching phonics in a reading program, (4) research on difficulty 
of reading material as indicated by the various reading difficulty 
formulas as compared with actual difficulty of the material determined 
by experiment, (5) controlled studiesof the relative merits of different 
^remedial methods in particular situations, (6) comprehensive studies,, 
with adequate experimental design, of the worth of mechanical equip- 
ment in a reading improvement program, and (7) thorough studies 
of the effect of new media of communication, particularly television, 
on the reading achievement of our school population and of ways In 
which these media, which often seem to compete with reading develop- 
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int'ntl may be turned into tussets that will promote greater interest in, 
him! Attention to, reading. 
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Wl rU.?T Re9ea 7 5 ^ Te J U the Classroom Teacher About the 
Basic Causes of Reading Disability and Retardation? 

By 

Margaret J. Early V 

jf Otfroatoe, Mmmdimg I4sr^ r 

Syrmemm Uni oar si ty 

7 Z e Mean By Reading DUabUit y ^ *«“*««* Retardation? 

btandardized reading test scores of pupils in grade eight in a tvnical 

ofTs ^ ^ maJ ™ ng * fr ° m grad ® 4 40 grade 12 ’ ^ 17 P^nt 

me^ X 1 l Air,i gnUP r rin i a year ° r m ° re h* 1 ™ place- 

msnt (2). All the pupils reading below the level of their grade 

placement may be considered “retarded readers,” but many of them 

may be reading as well as they are able to. They are “retarded” only 

m the sense that they do not read as well as the average pupil in girnfc 

m!L 801116 ° f ! He pUpi ' 8 in the ^ 0U P reading below grade pl&c* 
™ nA "i” ° f I rend ' np disabi,it y in the sense that their level of 
jte ral reading achievement is below their general mental ability or 

mnnJ 1 r Cment m ° ther types of ,earnin «- In * broader sense, 
JeiS^Jd h08 t fl ^. at ° r ab ° Ve grade P ,acement may also hare 
h g 7 1 ‘ : S ftre P u P ,ls oi 8U Peri or mental endowment 

taJ7 ^ eadm ?, ab ' ,ty doe8 not measur e up to their potential. The 
Prob,em „ ls to dl «tmguish between “retarded readers” and 

rea^t^T’ T P r V i de a " adju8ted P™* 1 ™ of developmental 
^dmg instruction for the former, and to investigate causes of reading 

f^thi latter 17 t0 Pr ° Viding * C ° rreCtive 0r remedial P">*ram 

What Are the Basic Causes of Reading Disability? 

than 7l°l y T 0i research in readin « and ®n accumulation of more 
than 3,000 studies, no easy answers are available. Because facts are 

meager, emotional bias slants many of the conclusions derived from 

IS rT “is*. 0116 wide, y acce P ted conclusion can be 
stated: Reading disabilities are the result of several contributing 

factora - A ma J or ^ding of Helen Robinson’s study (31) is that the 

• Bibliographical reference, art I la ted on page. M-M.t the end of thl. article 
16 
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m, .t seriously retarded of her thirty cases shooed the palest number 
of inomahes, whereas those least retarded presented fewest. 

V review of the research indicates to the classroom teacher both the 
complex nature of causation and the limitations of the studies under- 
taken thus far. Research is of two kinds: group studies comparing 
g>od and poor readers and case studies describing reading disabilities 
Because almost all studies investigate the effect of single factors, repre- 
sentative studies will be reviewed according to (a) mental, (b) physio- 
logical, (c) emotional, (d) environmental and social, and (e) 
educational factors. 

Mental Factors 

I 

Correlations between group verbal intelligence test^scores and read- 
ing test scores are high— usually between .50 and .80. Correlations 
between reading test scores and intelligence tests that include per- 
formance as well as verbal scores are much lower (40). Teachers 
should therefore question group I. Q. scores of poor readers, realizing 
that an intelligent child who is a poor reader may appear dull. Many 
poor readers are, of course, of low verbal intelligence, and their slow 
learning affects all academic subjects. But teachers should remember 
that among cases of specific reading disability may be found pupils 
with low, average, or superior intelligence (45). One out of four 
poor readers will have average or superior intelligence, according 
to Donald D. Durrell (9). and may be expected to do better, in reading. 

I he relationship between mental age and reading ability appears to 
be less positive with beginning readers (16) and to become increas- 
ingly important as the reading task becomes more complex (3, 25). 

Research into the intellectual factors basic to reading ability tells 
the classroom teacher that success in the earlier stages of reading 
development is more dependent on specific background skills, such as 
visual memory, auditory perception, and phonics than on mental age 
(»), suggesting that even pupils in the lower range of intelligence 
tests scores can be taught fundamental skills (41). 

Physiological Causes 

Virion. Investigations of visual dAects among good and poor 
readers yield conflicting results, suggesting that visual anomalies alone 
»re not necessarily causative. For example, Robinson (31) identi- 
fied visual anomalies in 78 percent of her cases but concluded that 
m 10 percent of tliesethe visual difficulties were coincidental. Accord- 
ing to many studies, hyperopia, hyperopic astigmatism, binocular in- 
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coordination, visual fields, ahd aniseikonia are the visual difficulties 
most commonly related to reading disability (31). Teasers need to 
be aware of the contributory effects of certain types of visual diffi- 
culties and to include adequate screening tests in their study of poor 
readers (32). * . 

Hearing Lose and Speech Defects . — No clear-cut evidence is found 
m the research as to the correlation of auditory acuity and reading 
level (4, 20). From their review of thejesearch, Paul Witty and 
David Kopel (45) concluded that auditory factors appear to be re- 
lated to reading only in individual cases where the defect is great 
In the same way, speech defects have sometimes been associated with 
reading disability but the evidence of causality is inconclusive (1, 4, 
28) Nevertheless, teachers should be aware of the possible influences 
of both hearing and speech defects in individual cases. Reasons for 
a poor reader’s deficient phonetic skills, for example, may be traced 
to speech defects or hearing loss experienced during the earliest years 
of reading instruction and now corrected. Thus, re-training in specific 
skills in beginning reading may be a reasonable recommendation: 

Neurological Difficulties .- Oases of extreme difficulty in learning to 
read led early investigators to hypothesize damage to specific areas 
of the brain, either from injury or lack of development, as a major 
cause of reading disability among otherwise normal subjects. Con- 
™^- hUndn «** ™ dyslewia are labels that are still frequently 
Vf 8 ®* ... . 1 688 kb®*® neither explain nor describe causes of reading 
disabilities. They simply say, in effect, that other possible causes have 
been ruled out and that symptoms of brain damage have been noted 
by neurological and psychological examination. 

Ralph C. Preston and J. Wesley Schneyer (80) proposed an investi- 
gation of the interaction of neurological and psychiatric factors, justi- 
fying the need for this type of study on their review of 88 published 
investigations, of which 31 showed positive relationships between read- 
ing disability and neurological factors. 

Research is still needed to determine the extent to which brain 
damage may prevent progress in learning to read when appropriate 
instructional methods are used Grace M. Femald (18) and Alfred 
Strauss and Laura Lehtinen (42) , for example, have shown that brain- 
damaged children can be taught to read using special methods. 

While the exploration of the effects of brain damage is of great in- 
terest to reading specialists, the classroom teacher receives little posi- 
tive help from research in this area. Where resources for neurological 
examination are available, the teacher’s role is to determine when re- 
ferral is appropriate. Even when evidence of brain damage is clear 
in individual cases, the teacher must still decide what, if anything, can 
- be done in the school situation to improve instruction for such pupils 
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Afued dominance 18 another type of neurological disorder that ‘has 
been proposed as a cause of reading disability. Several persons have 
presented evidence to support the theory that more poor readers than 
^.d readers exhibit mixed dominance ( 10, 7, 1, 36, 22, and 17) . Other 
investigators (e. g. 16, 19, 28) believe no relationship exiks between 
dominance and general ability or specific errors in reading. In view 
of conflicting research, reading specialists should probably include 
the study of dominance in analyzing all aspects of an individual’s 
problems and should investigate recently proposed training devices 
(23). However, classroom teachers will find little value in studying 
dominance until research tells them what they can do to affect the con- 
dition, if it proves an important causal factor. 

Other Physical Factors.— Malnutrition, infections, and endocrine 
disturbances are the three general physical factors mentioned most fre- 
quently as possible causes for failure to learn to read (31 ) . Thomas H. 
Eames (11) found considerably higher incidence of general diseases 
and defects among reading failures than among non-failures. Since 
poor health and low vitality may induce poor attention to learning and 
cause absences from school, teachers should examine pupils’ medical 
records. Evidence of poor health in earlier grides warns the teacher 
to consider the skills, concepts, and habits included in the program of 
these earlier grades and to measure the extent to which they may be 
deficient in the retarded reader. 


Personality Factors 

Emotional difficulties are found among retarded readers, but, as 
Dr. Traxler has indicated, research has failed to define the extent to 
which personality maladjustment may^be the cause or result of read- 
ing retardation.' Some writers believe that reading disability is a 
symptom of basic emotional disorder and that treatment of the read- 
ing problem must be preceded or accompanied by attention to the 
emotional difficulties. Personality traits that have been suggested as 
causes of reading failure are dependency on one’s mother and lack 
of responsibility, excessive timidity, and predilection against reading 
or against all school activities (29). W. H. Missildine (27) noted 
emotional disturbances due to sibling rivalry and to mothers who were 
hostile, tense, perfection istic, and over-indulgent. George D. Spache 
(39) found retarded readers more likely than non-retarded ones to be 
submissive towards adults and aggressive toward peers. Max Siegel 
(36) found no pattern typical of retarded readers as compared with 
other emotionally disturbed children but noted fear and anxiety some- 
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times accompanied by aggressiveness and hostility, sometimes by 
withdrawal. 

Lack of interest, inattentiveness, daydreaming, defeatism, truancy, 
and nervous mannerisms have been reported • as concomitant with 
reading disabilities (31, 33, 37,44). Since emotional disturbances may 
result from reading failure, continued failure aggravates these condi- 
tions. The older the retarded reader is, the more intense and deep- 
seated these emotional .reactions may become. 

What should the classroom teacher do when signs of emotional dis- 
turbances are apparent amdng retarded readers i The type and degree 
of personality maladjustment (together with other causative factors 
and the nature of the reading problem) must be considered in deciding 
whether individual or small-group instruction is advisable, or whether 
no immediate attention should be paid to reading. The teacher may 
refer extreme cases for psychological therapy (when it is available) 
and advise against immediate remedial instruction. ’A skilled 
counselor or remedial teacher may provide both therapy and 
help in reading (5, 12). In many cases, a teacher’s best approach may 
be a well-planned instructional program based on sensitive understand- 
ing of the pupil’s emotional problems, his needs in reading, and his 
interests. Special efforts to motivate interest in learning to read are 
almost always necessary. 


Environmental and Social Factors 

Among the environmental and social factors that have been studied 
are the attitudes and interests of parents, language spoken in the home, 
economic status and neighborhood conditions, adjustment to school, 
and experience background. One of the most significant findings of 
Robinson’s study (31) was that maladjusted homes and poor intra- 
family relationships existed in 54.6% of her cases. Sheldon and Car- 
rillo (34) noted that as the number of books in the home increases, the 
percent of good readers increases and that good folders come most 
often from homes where parents have reached higher levels of educa- 
tion. Marion Monroe and Bertie Backus (29) found that illiteracy 
and foreign language in the home and insufficient background \>«n 
characteristic of reading failures. In a study of 100 ninth grade poor 
readers, Paul Witty (43) listed the following characteristics: meager 
background of experience, impoverished play life, repeated failure is 
school, and frequent change of school. 

Thejcacher’s role in relation to many of these suggested i 

on learning is necessarily slight. Understanding pupils’ envuronmen- 
tal needs, however, teachers can enrich classroom libraries, take 
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| fl(TOun t experience backgrounds that may be lacking, and select mate- 
j rials and methods geared to their pupils’ environment. 

Educational Causes 

Expert opinion, rather than research findings, must be called upon 
in exploring another possible source of causes for reading failure: in- 
effective educational practices. In- American schools employing a 
variety of educational methods, the majority of children learn to read. 

I Nevertheless, other children of equal intelligence are seriously limited 
in reading skills. William Kottmeyer (21), for example, reports that 
2,169 out of 7,380 eighth grade graduates in a large city system read 
at or below norms for the sixth grade. While it may be argued that 
additional causative factors tend to nullify the effects of teaching 
methods that are successful with most children, research is still not 
clear as to.i chat physical, emotional, and environmental factors impede 
some readers or why some pupils seem unaffected by similar character- 
istics. When corrective instruction improves the skills of retarded 
readers, it seems safe to infer that unsuitable teaching practices have 
been at least partially responsible for reading retardation. Many 
studies demonstrating the improvement of reading ability through 
specific s^d ucat ional methods have been reported (41) and will be de- 
scribed in another section. 

Durrell’ft recent listing of educational causes of reading difficulties 
(8) furnishes the background for the following summary : 

1. Lack of adequate background to perform the reading task set.— 
For example, junior high school pupils may have insufficient meaning 
vocabulary, inadequate word-analysis skills, or inadequate background 
for comprehension tasks. In Witty’s study of 100 poor readers in the 
ninth grade, 82 percent were found lacking in the ability to attack new 
words, and 66 percent were deficient in vocabulary (.43). Spache (88) 
says poor readers of all ages seem to be unfamiliar with phonic or 
structural analysis, use of context, or any of the other means of discov- 
ering the pronounciation and meaning of unknown words.” 

2. Failure to master the early elements on which later abilities are 
hosed.— Teachers who present u grade level skills” to all pupils ignore 
the possibility that the learning of lower level skills may have been 
fragmentary — for a variety of reasons. 

8. Confusions resulting from instruction not correctly adjusted to 
the level and learning rate of the child. — Learners whose develop- 
mental rate is slower than average become increasingly confused if 
teachers set a pace of instruction that is too fast (14). 
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4. The acquisition of faulty habits which impede progress . — Durrell 
says “. . . learning to read is a highly complex process provid'n* 
countless opportunities for confusion in learning.” When teachers 
fail to recognize the pupil’s faulty technique, it remains to imped? 
progress and create more confusions. Teachers’ failure to analyze the 
nature of the individual’s reading skills and to plan systematic in- 
struction on the basis of thorough knowledge of the pupil is probably 
a major cause of continued retardation. 


Concluding Statement 


Causes of reading disability are multiple. All research points to 
this conclusion, either directly as in Robinson’s study, or indirectly by 
the very inconel usiveness of studies related to single factors.! Future 
research should be concerned with broad studies, centered in schools 
rather than clinics, involving both retarded and able readers, to deter- 
mine the interactions among causative factors. Of the physical, emo- 
tional, mental, environmental, social, and educational factors that may 
affect reading ability, what combinations produce what results! ' 
Three implications for the classroom teacher, in addition to those 
already mentioned, are : 

1. Insight into the causes of reading failure requires study of all 
phases of the learner: his health, home and family, pereonality, ex- 
perience background and learning abilities, including detailed evalua- 
tion of the complex of skills that constitute reading. Adequate study 
of many of these facets is beyond the teacher, or reading clinician, 
or psychologist. Each of these persons needs to know when to m.U 
referrals when his diagnostic tools prove inadequate. 

/ 2. Since causation is multiple, remediation must also use many ap- 
/ 1>Ix f che8 - A 8in « le ^hod of attack may be detrimental as well as 

8. As research in causation is tentative, so is diagnosis of individual 
cases. As hunches are confirmed or rejected by new insights, plans 
for treatment must also be changed. Diagnosis of the complex proress 
of reading is continuous. 
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What Does Reseaiwh Tell About the Reading Interests of 


AT the University of Texas a few years ago, I had a student teacher 
in an Austin junior high school who was a master in motivating 
student reading. This student teacher knew the personal reading in- 
terests of each pupi^ Through observation and a reading question- 
naire she had learned the favorite books, magazines, and authors of 
her students. From each student’s cumulative reading record, which 
was passed on from grade to grade in the junior high schools, she knew 
the titles which these pupils had read and enjoyed. She knew their 
reading scores on a standardised reading test And she knew the 
research findings concerning the reading interests of early adolescents. 
Also she had m a n aged to read many of the new books for adolescents. 
J jtn ES she was able to guide the reading of her pupils, rather than turn 
them loose on a free reading program. 

Before class started, this student teacher would bring two or three 
armfuls of books to the classroom. Soon after the beginning of the 
®b® would hold up a book, usually one with a jacket containing 
colorful pictures, and ask a question or two about the book, starting 
with its title or book jacket Then she would “sell” the book by telling 
about the conflict in it, by raiding an exciting or humorous paragraph, 
by showing illustrations, and by getting a student who had read the 
book to tell how much he liked it At this point, some boy and girl in 
the class would usually ask, M May I borrow that book?” Or the stu- 
dent teacher would say to one of her students, “John, you b k*d Rocket 
to the Moon. I’m sure you’d like this book, The Lonely Sky Why 
don’t y6u try it I Then, if you don’t like it, return it in a day or two 
and I’ll help you find one you do like.” 


Junior High Pupils? 

By 


Amo Jewea 





PihmImI, Mot holm Parkway Junior High School, New York City. 

Th«lr teacher b «mln* the ri*fei book, into the ri«ht hand*— and the* 

Modem. »ut to read! 


Sometimes the student teacher spent one or two periods getting the 
'right book in the hands of the right reader. After everyone had a 
book to read, students were given two or more free reading periods in 
class to get interested in the book. In brief, her purpose was to moti- 
vate extensive reading and to develop the habit of reading worthwhile 
books. 

Perhaps, too, her utilization of reading interests helped the pupils 
to grow in reading ability, especially in vocabulary knowledge and 
reading comprehension. Two recent studies seem to support this idea. 

In a recent controlled experiment involving 100 ninth-grade pupils 
m a large metropolitan high school, Margery R. Bernstein (2)‘ found 
that there was a definite relationship between a pupil’s interest in 
fiction and his comprehension of it Two narrative selections equal 
m readability (according to various formulas) but widely different in 
interest were given to the pupils. Comprehension scores made by the 
pupils on the more interesting selection were significantly higher 
statistically than the scores on the other selection. Miss Bernstein also 

' WNbei^pMeel reference* ere listed on pogee SW1 et the end of thle article. 
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reiwrtod that The relationship between interest and comprehension 
existed for pupils of high and low reading ability and for retarded 
and non-retarded readers alike,- In this study pupils also felt that 
tne interesting material was easier to read. 

In a study concerning the readability and interest of selected books 
tor 113 retarded readers in grades 4-8, Robert W. Ridgway (7) also 
noted the importance of interest in reading. He found thaf “When 
interest in a book was high, the pupils . . . tended to read above their 

measured reading levels. . . . Books with high interest scores were 
frequently judged as about right in difficulty even though rated two 
or more grades above the measured reading level of the readers.' 
Books with low interest scores were frequently rated as too hard even 
though actually on or below the reading level of the reader.” 

In a companion study dealing with the readability and interest of 
20 simplified books for retarded readers in grades 7-12, Herbert I. 
Bruning (8) concluded that “There appears to be a rather definite 
relationship between a pupil’s interest in a book and his rating of its 
difficulty.” Books written especially for retarded readers were ranked 
highest in interest by the retarded readers. Adapted classics wen 
ranked second. In addition, Dr. Bruning found that when interest 
factors are comparatively weak, pupils’ judgments of a book’s dif- 
ficulty compare favorably with the readability difficulty indicated by 
the Dale-Chall formula.. However^ when the interest factor is strong, 
the formula does not seem to give all the information needed. 

In this situation, the interest factors inherent in the book and the 
motivation which the pupil brings to the book are important. Perhaps 
we need more research to determine how well present readability 
formulas measure the interest which a book has for a youth or a youth 
brings to a book. 

What do we think we know about the reading interests which pupils 
V ve in common between the ages of 1^-15 f We think we know a lot. 
For more than 20 years there has been a continuous flow of studies 
about reading interests of boys and girls. 

In the main, these studies have agreed on the following : 

1. Animal stories are enjoyed by both boys and girls in the junior 

high, especially in the seventh grade. Favorites include a hero or 
heroine about the same age as the reader or shghtlj older. Titles such 
as Lottie Corne ll ome by Eric Knight, My FnUnd Flicka by Mary 
O’Hara, Old Y tiler by Fred GipsoiyT’Ac Black Stallion by Walter 
Farley, and Big Red by Jim Kjelgahrd are fteidfrn resting on library 
shelves. ^ i ' 

2. Exciting adventure stories have always attracted teenage read- 
ers. According to a study by Evangeline C. Malchow (5), adventure 
stories appeal most when they contain suspense and serious danger. 
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Hoys like bloody, violent adventure stories with dangerous situations. 
White Falcon by Elliot Arnold, Dark Frigate by Charles Boardman 
Hawes, and Call It Courage by Armstrong Sperry are typical exam- 
ples. Girls prefer mild adventure with a bit of romance about other 
jrirls fifteen or older. Lasso Your Heart by Betty Cavanna is a typical 
favorite. 

3. Bfystery stories which are not too involved and which include 
young people rate high. J. Harlan Shores (9) has reported that “As ^ 
children progress through the grades (4-8) they show increasing in- 
terest in mystery stories and decreasing interest in cowboy stories and 
fairy tales.” Girls seem to enjoy mystery stories more than boys do 
(4, 6). Who Rides in the Dark t by Stephen Meader, Mystery at Boul- 
der Point by Eleanore M. Jewett, and The Secret Cargo by Howard 
Pease are the type of mystery stories that Intrigue junior high pupil*. / 

4. Humor which is not subtle or ironical is often enjoyed by both 
boys and girls, especially those who are above average in intelligence/ 
(5). Cartoons, jokes, puns, limericks, exaggerated situations and tall 
tales are especially liked by most adolescents. Unfortunately, humor- r 
ous books appealing to early adolescents are in short supply. .Among 
those widely read are Ben and Me by Robert Lawson, The Centerburg 
Tales by Robert McCloskey, and Cheaper by the Dozen , by Frank B. 
Gilbreth and Ernestine G. Carey. Hank Ketcham’s cartoon books fea- 
turing Dennis the Menace are scanned by tens-of-thousands of early 
teen-agers. 

5. Patriotic stories are liked by many boys and girls, according to 
George Norvell’s comprehensive study of the reading interests of over 
50, 000. pupils in grades 7—12 in New York State (6). 'Among today’s 
favorites are Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo by Ted Lawson and Bob 
Considine, The Story of the U. S. Marines by George Hunt, Of Cour- 
age Undaunted by James Daugherty, and Johnny T remain by Esther 
Forbes. Average and slow readers enjoy many of the titles in the 
American Heritage series, the American Adventure series, and the 
Landmarkserjee. Teachers of social studies, core, and language arts 
have many excellent titles of historical fiction available to recommend 
to their pupils. 

6. Biographies which describe the youth of famous men and women 
^are interesting to average and bright pupils (6) . Both boys and girls 

like biography; however, boys prefer biographies of mem- Girls have 
a slight preference for biographies of women (9). In reading biogra- 
phy, many teen-agers are seeking dues concerning ways to become suc- 
cessful and to lead happy, useful lives. Biographies such as Thomas 
Aha Edison by H. Gordon Garbedian, Narvissa Whitman by Jeanette 
Eaton, Abe Lincoln Orou>s Up by Cart Sandburg, We Came to Amer- 
ica, edited by Frances Cavanah, Rher Boy by Isabel Proudfit, Albert 
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Schwmtser by Jo Manton, and The Jim Thorpe Story by Gena Schoor 
are m demand. Unfortunately, there aro not as maJy biograph^If 
~ there 8110111(1 to satisfy girls’ interest in this type of 

?: ®° 18110e aviation stories appeal to most boys. In his nation- 

°t re ^ .T®. 1 !' toreet “ ° f 0W W 00 W* “ 4-8, Dr. 

bhorer (») found th«t bojs in more interested then girle in readme 

about astronomy, geology, physical geography, science, space trerel 

Indians, airplanes and rockets. Dr. Novell («) also found that bore 

have a greater interest in reading about science than girls. Librarians 

report that current favorites include The Spirit of St. Louie by Charles 

Lindbergh, Everyday Machine* and Hoto They Work by Herman 

Schneider, The Silent World by J. Y. Cousteau, This Fabulous World 

°![^ ^ b y Charles N aider, The Exploration of Space by Sir • 

"T C, H“ >k ’ aDd ° rtat Adveniw ** In Science , edited by Helen 
Wright and Samuel Rapport. Rocket Jockey by Philip St John, and . 

Space Cadet by Robert Heinlein an among the science fiction titles 
that propel boys away from this confining earth. Two hundred out- 
standing science books an annotated in the pamphlet “Books of the 
Traveling High School Science Library,” published by the American 

Association for the Advancement of Science and The National 
Science Foundation* p 

8. Boys like stories and books about outdoor life. Dr. Norvell found 

that girls, too, enjoy stories of school games and poems about sports 
(«). Then is an abundance of sports stories for boys but not many for 
girm Unfortunately, plots an often trite, and characters stereotyped. 
Stones of outdoor life involving danger or animals and featuring a girl 
m a nujin character often have strong appeal to girls. Examples an 
Ijigh Tran by Vivian Breck, and Going On Sixteen by Betty Oavanna. 
Wonder Boy by William Heuman, Backboard Magic by Howard Brier, 
and the stories about famous American athletes by Gene Schoor and 
Henry Gilfondy circulate widely and rapidly among boys, provided 

the books an readily available. Sports stories often have a special ep- 
Real to boys who an reluctant readers or who an dow learners (6). 

/ 9. Junior high girls, especially those who an thirteen or older, 
enjoy stories dealing with dating, romance, sentiment, and family 
relationships. Girls at this age, and some boys too, are concerned 
about problems of growing up and social relationships. Their inter- 
ests may be partly satisfied through books like Cress Delahanty by 
Jeesamyn West, The Newcomer by Clyde B. Davis, Paul Annixter’s 
Suriftwater , and Nancy Barnes* The Wonderful Tear > However, 

many teen-age books in this area an replete with saccharine situations, 

unrealistic solutions, tod fihB Tilnto 
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The importance of dating in the eyes of teen-agers is reflected in 
Hie sales of the most popular of the Teen-Age Book Club’s paper- 
l acks. Close to 800,000 copies of Boy Dates Oiri have been sold. 
Your Manners Are Showing by Betty Beta is another favorite. 
Aubrey Shatter (8) found that girls like magazines dealing with 
fashions, romance, movies, and homemaking. Studies by Robert L. 
Thorndike, George W. Norvell, and other persons have agreed that 
most boys in their early teens reject narratives in which girls or 
women play leading roles or in which there is a considerable amount 
of romance (10, 6, 4). Occasionally, however, boys who are becom- 
ing interested in feminine behavior will ask a trusted school librarian 
for books by Betty Cavanna, Mary Stole, and Rosamond Du Jardin. 

There are many other research findings concerning reading inter- 
ests of early adolescents. The amount of book reading done by young 
people, especially by boys, frequently begins to drop off sometime 
between the ages of 12 and 15. However, according to a study by 
Paul I. Lyness (4), the amount of 'newspaper and magazine reading 

done by boys increases somewhat with age. 

Mi& Malchow, Dr. Norvell, and Dr. Thorndike have reported that 
except for mild adventure, biography, and humor, the sex of the 
reader is a significant factor in their choice of reading materials. At 
the onset of pubescence, and sometimes before, girls want stories with 
romantic interest. Television and other unknown factors may be 
causing these interests to come earlier for girls than they have in the 
j Other researchers have concluded that literary selections 
offered in the classroom have had more appeal to girls than to boys 

and that more girls than boys like to read (9) . 

Superior, average, and slow pupils like “equally well the selections 
commonly studied in high school,” concluded Dr. Norvell in his New 
York study. In an earlier study of the interests of 8,000 youths, how- 
ever, Dr. Thorndike found that bright children read a wider range 
of titles and more science, biography, and informational material than 
other pppils, and that very bright youths read literary selections at an 
earlier age than average children. He concluded that bright chil- 
dren’s interests are most like those of slow children who are two or 
three years older ( 10) . 

If a literary selection is well liked in a particular grade, Dr. Norvell 
found, it will usually be liked by pupils two or three grades above and 
below that grade. Also, there seems to be little difference in the read- 
ing interests of children living in metropolitan, urban, and rural 
areas (6). 

What effect does television have on reading! .There are varied 
views -on this subject William D. Boutwell, Director of the Teen- 
Age Book Club, has declared that “movies and television are books’ beet 
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“; vs th " t •**i' ««er 8 look at films such as Shan* and then 
. ™. d the 5°» k Shn ~ b y Schaefer. In his latest report on tel," 

™" 1,8 ‘PP 88 ! 10 >; oulh - P *"l Witty (11) states that the averse 
amount of reading done by pupils has not e-hanged greatly during the 

£ ,he M ” ,2 ; r- i88 “ 8 of 

tea, In 1955, 4,3 per cent of the pupils stated that they read lew 

' .r TV m ° re; and j 12 Pe 7 ent ’ the 8ame amount ... The group 
that reads less is regarded asi real problem by many parents.” 

ere are, of course, possible weaknesses in some of the research 

ZTT* pu P‘ ,S Vr ding intere8tS - In Questionnaires 

about likes and dislikes, young people react the same ai adults; they 

don t always say what they think. Furthermore, when youth are 

asked to name their favorite books, they are restricted in their response 

y rl? 1 th ^ V haVe ° r haVe had * n opportunity to read. They 
ma$ ^know Two Years Before the Most, but not Carry On , Mr. Bow 

ditch; or An Old- Fashioned Girl but not Cress Delohanty. Also, to 
a limited extent, reading interests change with the times. During and 
after wars, war stones are popular; during periods when dangerous 
mountains are scaled, books on mountain climbing have a vogue- 
an m saentific periods— like the present— youth are fascinated by 
books describing the wonders of the universe. 

Briefly , no research can tell us all we need to know about our pupils' 
interests. We need to know the reading interests adolescents have 
m common, but we alstHneed to be alert to what Henry' and Jean are 
interested in reading on a certain day and what they would probably 
learn to like if we opened the gates to a wider, richer range of reading 
experiences. And that means that the junior high teachers need to 
know not only the beet books of the past for teen-agers, but also the 
scores of thrilling books of excellent literary quality being published 
every year. Then the teacher can guide adolescents while they ex- 
plore and enjoy the “wonderful world of books” together. 
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How Can a Junior High School Staff Get a Schoolwide 
Developmental Program Underway? , 

By 

• Carl J. FVeodenreieh 

Sm pwrmUmr mf XafthA 

SMf I d mmm M mm 'mint 

T HERE i 8 something to be said for the crusader. It is true that Don 
Quixote was a crusader of a kind ; it is also true that his zeal and 
interest were centered on windmills. The crusader for a schoolwide 
developmental reading program is not jousting with windmills. His 
interest is in a real problem. And although he must have the en- 
thusiasm of Don Quixote, he needs a number of Sanchos. He needs 
the help of every member of the junior high school staff: teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Without them he can only wander ‘ 
aimlessly, making desultory attacks on the reading problem. 

The crusader believes in a developmental reading program , 1 one in 
which all teachers m the junior high school make systeniptic provision 
for teaching those reading skills necessary for leading in their sub- 
jects. He knows that such a program' will, within the framework of 
each course of study, enrich vocabulary and improve basic silent and 
oral reading skills for all students as a part of regular classwork. 
He is sure that no developmental reading program can be successful 
unless it encourages widespread recreational reading. Thus, in the 
unity of instruction in all the areas of reading, the crusader recognizes 
the complete developmental reading program. 

The impetus for a schoolwide program of developmental reading 
can come from an individual op the junior high school staff whose 
personal enthusiasm is such that he may well be called a crusader. 

It is true that the impetus might better come from a recognition on 
the part of the entire staff of the need for teaching reading in the 
junior high school. It is difficult to discover a member of a junior 
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high school staff who is not aware of the need for teaching reading. 
He is certainly aware of the elementary school practice of automatically 
promoting nearly all children at the end of a school year. He canntw 
be unaware of the range of reading abilities in a given class, especially 

lf vt kn ° WS hlS Btuden K 9cores ** revealed by a standardized tesL 

The teacher is, in most instances, a content specialist. He would be 
the first to admit that his subject has a pattern, a vocabulary, a content. 
He knows that if he is to teach, and if children are to learn, he cannot 
supply all of the desired experiences through activities, through trips, 
through demonstrations. His students must read ; they must, through 
reading, integrate their vicarious and life expediences and use their 
newly acquired knowledge in solving personal and group problems. 

The impetus for a local schoolwide developmentol reading program 
may also come from supervisors, administrators, study councils, con- 
sultants on reading, state education departments, colleges and univer- 
sities, or interested or disgruntled local citizens. It is certain that all 
these groups may play a significant part However, unless there is 
genuine interest on the part of the local staff, unless there is the realise- 
tion that no other single program which the staff might plan would 
have as far-Ytaching art effect on improvement of the total teaching - 
homing situation in tk e school p then any developmental reading prt>- 
gram, regardless of source of impetus, may not be fully effective. If 
there is full recognition of the importance of reading at the junior 
high school level and sincere interest in improving reading skills and 
practices, then the problem of how to get a developmental program 
underway becomes relatively simple. Interested people can always 
find a solution to a problem. 

I*t us assume that we have an interested staff. The teachers recog- 
nize the importance of a remedial reading program designed to pro- 
vide help for those students whose progress in reading is not in har- 
mony with their mental ability. They recognize the importance of 
clinical help for those students whose physical, mental, or emotional 
handicaps are most serious. They wish to have a part in a program 
which will help all students— slow, average, superior— to read to their 
maximum potentials. 

There are ht least three types of action the .staff may propose to get 
a schoolwide developmental reading program underway. Some 
teachert may indicate that they have no reading problems in their 
classes except those involving a few students. This reaction may be 
expected from teachers of those junior high school subjects which, by 
nature of their content, tend to eliminate less able students. It is to be 
expected from teachers who do not 'understand that reading improve- 
ment should be continuous. The teacher in the subject field then pro- 
poses the expert solution: hire a reading specialist to take care of 
the few reading problems. Now all will be well in “the best of all pos- 
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ible worlds." This is “a” solution. However, it hardly provide® a 
. wm develo P mentaI reading program. Some few parents— 
' °^ } ° e orty ° r fifty students whom the reading specialist is able 
to help-are grateful. Also, there is some help for teachers desiring 

ZThlT J ® CUlt ***** Pr ° b,en ^ now that expert help is 
a lable. But this is not a schoolwide developmental reading pro- 

problems^ *" * ^ 9 ° 1Uti ° n t0 a11 the j unioi ' hi ^ h ■choel reading 

At this point the staff needs the crusader. He may be a member of 
the English staff or the mathematics staff; he may be a consultant, 
a supervisor, or an administrator. He is the person who knows what 
a developmental reading program entails; he believes that such a pro- 
gram will do what no short-term program will ever^o. His enthusb 
asm may come from his own reading and study; it mire come from his 
participation in a reading workshop or from instnictimjfct a college or 

TJh™?! ,C T* 6 ' mply ® P* 51 * 80 ** 1 con vision expressed 

iLtftru^nJ'^ 8h ° U,d he,P imp - ^ ""*»• 

The crusader mus t acknowledge the important of the reading, 
specialist. But he proposes that before moving hastily “a" solution, 
each member of the staff should, as George W. Norvell proposed, “read 
one book devoted primarily to the teaching of reading in the element- 

,7i^ d r nd * T° nd deal,n * with the subject on the high school 
level. The crusader may even be able to suggest titles and authors. 

8UCh * b,bI,0 « rm P h y «ppears at the end of this paper.) 
Above all, he must convince the staff that /he problem is not quite so 
simple m its solution, that the proposal is hardly one which will pro- . 
vide a schoolwide developmental reading program. • 

Now let us suppose that each member of the staff has read a pro- 
essional book or two on the teaching of reading. Let us suppose that 
the staff agrees that more needs to be dohe. A second type of action is 
now proposed to get a schoolwide developmental reading program 
Underway. Reading convinces the staff that the problem is more com- 
p ex an it ajmears on the surface. Staff members seize upon certain 
terms they kn&w: vocabulary building * reading aloud , reading for 
pleasure reading to discover central theme ’or purpose. These terms 
are within the province of the English teacher; they belong in the 
hinguage arte program. To implement the proposal, it may be sug- 

d^artm nV^ teachlnff ° f I * adin * he left entirely to the English 

, Or it may be proposed that a special reading class be set up for all 
seventh graders or all eighth graders or all ninth graders. A title can 
readily be f ound for the course : Basic Reading or Reading Improve- 

? «■ »• 
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ment \ The course may be credit or non<<redit, depending on admin 
ist rat ive decision. 

At this |>oint w e again need the crusader. He needs to admit the 
strengths in such approaches, but he needs to convince the staff that 
rending instruction is the responsibility of the general science teacher, 
the mathematics teacher, the homemaking teacher, the industrial arts 
teacher, the music teacher, the citizenship education teacher — the re- 
sponsibility of every member of the teaching staff. He needs to be 
able to convince his fellow teachers of what some research has shown : 
that giving reading instruct !bqin the content field is superior to pro- 
viding it in anbther content are*\and expecting a transfer. He can 
certainly admit that the teaching of reading skills in the English 
classes would ensure extending theVeading program for all students, 
and that an extra claw in reading would certainly focus atte^on on 
the necessity for improving common reading *kilk however, he must 
point out that these proposals assume that the English teacher, or the 
reading teacher, can successfully teach the readinj^kills involved in 
all subjects. He must further indicate that the proposals indicate a 
transfer of learning which may not f>e assumed- He may projxiee 
some questions: Is it the responsibility of the English teacher, or the 
reading teacher', lo teach the symbols of music, the language of mathe- 
matics, the signs ami symbols of science, along with the understanding 
of metaphor 1 Is it the responsibility of the English teacher, or the 
reading teacher, to teach the interpretation of bar graphs, the inter- 
’ Potation of blueprints,' along with the inverted sentence patterns of 
poetry t In addition, the crusader must point out that in isolating 
reading as a “street” at tile junior high school level, the student is 
given the impression that reading is important only in the English 
class or thf reading cl^s, when it S actually at the heart of’eighty per- 
cent or more of the learning in almost every academic area. 

If the crusader has done his job well — and if his fellow staff mem- 
bers are still speaking to him — we have arrived at that point where 
plans can be made to implement a developmental’ reading program for 
tlJF junior high school. The staff has a general knowledge of the 
reading problem ; they know, there are ways to improve reading prac- 
tices in every content area; they have read books! They have some 
of the spirit of the qrusader ; they are willing to attack reading prob- 
lems on a cooperative basis. They are now ready for organization, for 
the requisite planning to make a developmental reading program 
effective. 

* P l a nnin g the Program 

It shoqld ^e rather obvious that our crusader has had the oppor- 
tunity of presenting his views to the staff at meetings. How can sucb 
meetings become purposeful for a local school staff f 

# I • 
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A few members of the faculty, with our crusader in tow, may well 
request the principal to call a special faculty meeting or to provide 
tune within a regularly scheduled meeting to discuss the improvement 
»f reading on a schoolwide basis. During the time provided, the 
>taff, under the leadership of ttte principal, needs to agree on the value 
»f launching such a program/ If the staff is convinced of the desir- 
ability for the program, there will l* no need for structuring the 
meeting. Discussion will be spontaneous. If, however, the principal 
feels the need for som? structuring, this may be provided by the staff 
committee which approached the principal, by the crusader, or by 
the principal lumaelf if he is familiar with the reading field. Oners! 
faculty discussions of reading improvement should make the principal 
more aware of staff interest. No matter what the source of stimulus 
may b^-workshop, crusader, state department, reading consultant, 
or disgruntled taxpayer-if the principal is convinced of sufficient 
staff interest to maintain a program, he should appoint a committee 
on reading. ^ 

The membership of this committee may well \*ary with the size of 
the school and the expressed interest of staff members. In the small 
junior high school, the entire faculty may comprise its membership. 
If the faculty numbers more than twenty, or if there is departmental- 
ization .within the school, then a representative committee needs to be 
chosen. Its membership should include the principal or his repre- 
sentative, faculty members from each of the departments or academic 
areas, student and parent representatives, and^faculty members who 
represent special services such as those offen/d by the guidance di- 
rector and the school physician. v 

This permanent committee can lent as both a steering committee 
and a planning committee. It should choose necessary officers at its 
first meeting ao that the program to be planned may be implemented. 

During the course of the next three years, or as long as the program 
for a -particular school stems desirable, it seems certain that the com- 
mittee will find it necessary to meet enough times to discuss and to 
plan for some of the following* 

i. The status of reading instruction in the school ( the learning 
year) r ^ J 


Am examination of the present status of reading instruction might 

re8^t in plans for_8Qme action by the entire group, or by a suIjcohi- 

mittee. Action |aken might include : 

* | > 

a. administering a student questionnaire on reading problems 

b. taking an inventory of students' reading interests and habits 

c. administering a standardised diagnostic survey test in reading 
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d. surveying the staff's training in teaching reading 

e. visiting elementary school classes 

f. surveying the use of the library 

g. surveying the technics used to improve the skills of normal readers 

h. idehtifylng students who need special help 

I. building a professional library * 

j. holding reading workshops 

k. providing In-service training programs In reading 

These suggestions are indicated so that the committee may go to the 
genera! faculty in as short a time as possible with an outline of a pro- 
gram for the first year. Since almost every school has available the 
results of recent reading tests and the results of tests of mental ability 
a future staff meeting may well be devoted to a discussion of the results 
of these tests in relation to the individual student. 


2. The developmental reading program for the Bchool ( the orien. 
lotion year) 


During the second year the committee should help the teaching staff 
to become familiar with basic reading skills thatlire common to all 
reading situations, including oral reading. The staff needs to under- 
stand that a basic skill, such as adjusting rate to purpose and content, 
should be taught m each content area in the subject context where it 
is functional. Since the psychology of learning supports repetition of 
skill instruction in different contexts, the subject matter specialist 
must plan. Ao ic to teach other basic reading skills, such as those in. 
volved m reading for details, reading for main ideas or centfaT 

ought, reading for recognition of word meanings, reading for 
problem solving, reading for inferences or implied meanings, and 
reading for evaluation and criticism in his own object area. The staff 
needs to put down on paper exactly how each member can improve 

reading by dealing with a basic skill as it is needed in the assignment 
given. 

Reading rate, for example, must vary for map reading and news- 
paper reading in the citizenship education class. It must also vary for 
newspaper reading and sonnet reading in the English class. The re- 
sponsibility for teaching the adjustment of rate to purpose and content 
be ongs to both the English and the citizenship education teacher, as I 
well as to the mathematics teacher wlio is presenting a theorem. Dif- I 
ferent approaches would also be used by different subject matter teach- I 
ers who instruct their students in how to read for details. For exam- I 
pie, in citizenshjp education classes pupils might learn to follow de- I 
tails in the instructions of a short-answer test or to distinguish between I 
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^ e Z &n u *n d l™ ] T nt details in a cha P ter describing the formulation 
)f the Bill of Rights. In mathematics classes, procedures might re- 
imre the construction of a figure based on reading detailed instruc- 
tions; in homemaking, procedures might involve reading to discover 
| details the ingredients necessary to make a cake. Industrial arts 
I s u ents m\g t read to note the details for a scale drawing; science stu- 
dents might read to note the details necessary for performing an ex- 
| periment; physical education students might read for the details in- 
herent m the rules for playing a game. In each area, there are occa- 
sions when reading for details is essential for learning. These occa- 
' sions need to be noted, to become a part of the course of study in each 
academic area. Unless each staff member teaches basic reading skills 
in relation to the content of his course of study, the program in devel- 
opmental reading will become merely a fact-finding expedition. 

It should be pointed out that each of the procedures mentioned above 
ft different emphasis, become a part of teaching the skill 
of problem solving. Teachers must learn to indicate the “how” in 
relation to all basic skills for the plans they prepare in each academic 

area. This how must be put on paper for experimentation and use 
during the year. * 

From a discussion of reading within the committee, there might 
come plans for demonstration teaching in the content areas, prepara- 
tion of reading guides, development of classroom libraries, the prepa- 
ration and distribution of short printed materials indicating the 

h °'' j'” ? ch ° f . the acftdemic areftS > presentation of films showing 
methods of teaching reading, development of testing programs, de- 
velopment of teacher devised tests to evaluate the results of experi- 
mental teaching, the time allocation for teaching reading in each aca- 
demic arer, and a chart suggesting when and where skills should be 
aught. During this year, the staff puts on paper its definite plans for 
teaching reading in each academic area. 


3. The developmental reading program in action ( the teaching 
year) * 

During the third year the committee should provide only that help 
requested by teachers. Plans should be made for evaluation of the 
program, for recording strengths and weaknesses as they are revealed 
and for providing consultant services where these seem necessary. 

i ~i 6 2 / eare devoted to learning and orientation have been well 
planned, the staff needs an opportunity to try the program in the 
classrooms during the third year. Teacherti need a minimum of 
meetings; they do need to be helped as individuals when they ask 
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for help. Time is also needed to record their impressions of their 
teaching. These records will be used by the committee for evaluative 
purposes. 

The possibilities for providing a developmental reading program 
for a particular junior high school are many. However, if the staff 
is motivated to attack the reading problem, it must be noted that the 
proposed program provides for one year of orientation, one year of 
training teachers to teach reading, and one year of teaching based on 
changed instructional methods. 

Staff Responsibilities 

The developmental reading program should be formulated by the 
staff in accordance with local needs. A particular school, for example, 
might form a Committee on Reading, select its leader, arrange for 
the testing of reading by the guidance director, obtain the results of 
tests of mental ability from the same source, draft and administer a 
questionnaire on reading problems of students, and provide the results 
of all three “tests’' as a basis for discussion at a general faculty meeting. ■ 
Or the observation of other school programs in reading might pro- 
vide a point of departure for a discussion of the local reading program. 

hor a second staff meeting, teachers in all the academic areas might 
be asked to report how they improve the reading abilities of students. 

Or the meeting might be given over to English and elementary reading 
teachers to report how they teach basic reading skills. Certainly the 
librarian must be asked for her suggestions for extending interests 
and improving reading. j 

When a program has been adopted by the staff, certain responsi- 
bilities are assumed. Perhaps the person most responsible for the 
success of the program is the junior high school principal or his repre- 
sentative. This crusader-diplomat must provide leadership, if it is 
not to be found or evoked elsewhere on the staff. He is responsible 
for obtaining books, pamphlets, consultants, standardized tests, and 
films in whatever order they may be desired. He must supply steno- 
graphic help and duplicating facilities. He must supply in-ser^ce 
training programs if they are required. Most important, he must 
provide time within the school day for study, meetings, and the work 
which must be done in connection with the developmental reading pro- 
gram. The administrator needs to know and to remember that what- | 
ever sacrifices he makes in other programs in order to improve reading 
will more than compensate for temporary inconveniences to faculty 
and students. He, too, must know that there is no other single pro- | 
gram which will have as far reaching an effect on the improvement 
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! . f the total teaching-learning situation in the school. And he should 
realize that, in a schoolwide developmental reading program he has 
a most effective public relations program. 

J The general or academic supervisor, or the reading consultant, may 
act as the representative of the principal. At times he may be in active 
< harge of the planning and the program. He should, above all, be the 
principal reading resource person for the local staff. He should main- 
fain the professional library, take care of the details of each staff or 
committee meeting, ensure that materials for study and discussion are 
duplicated. He should recommend consultants to the principal and 
ensure that sound approaches to reading improvement are explored. 
He should actively seek help from his state department of education, 

| from nearby colleges and universities. He should become, if he is not 
already, the reading consultant for the administration. 

The teacher’s responsibilities are certainly the greatest. He must 
j study ; he must learn ; he must experiment. He must put the program 
into effect in the classroom using the methods he has learned. He must 
study the results of tests of reading skills as these results affect his 
students. He must realize as he works and studies that from his teach* 

! in g reading will come student habits and skills that will make his 
own work easier. Above all, as he helps plan the developmental read- 
ing program, the teacher must recognize the necessity for motivating 
wide reading in his content area. As soon as his students start bor- 
rowing books from the classroom library or the librarian reports to 
him a greatly increased circulation of library books in his content 
area, and the students want to talk about the ideas in these books, the 
teacher can be sure that he is helping the reading program. 

When a staff has assumed these responsibilities, when it has planned 
a program in which it believes, and when it has effective leadership, 
the developmental reading program is on its way to success. 
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What Should Be the Objectives of a School w ide 
Developmental Program? 

By 

George Murphy 

IMwler. K~Mmc CUmU, Callag. •/ 

Tkm Jm« ValMTtOy 

T ° dre,m U P objectives for a schoolwide developmental rending 
X program is easy. But before I start dreaming, I need to con 
sider how objectives become realities. T 

For instance, when leaders came to develop literacy among die 
Tarascan Indians on the Island of Janitzio in Lake Patzcuaro, they 
ound the Indians had no interest in becoming literate. To realize 
their objectives^* leaders had to determine the needs and interests of 
the Indians. When the leaders helped the Indians with their needs 
and interests, they discovered the need to read, to write, and to compute 

as they moved in the direction of the fulfillment of their basic needs 
and interests. 

I would say that we -start toward our objectives by determining the 
needs of the children in our schools, the needs of their parents and the 
ne^s of our teachers. Then we help them realize their needs. 

While helping them, -we may have in mind the objectives of society 
that were agreed upon at the White House Conference on Education, 
lo communicate them and to make them realities is much more dif- 
ficult than wig the development of the 14 statements. * 

Most people accept the idea that the schools need to develop a literate 
citizenry. Tradition, however, may block the realization of the ob- 
jective. Neither the public nor all of our teachers are sold on the 
idea that. reading is developmental. Neither are they sold on the idea 
that each individual matures at his own rate in reading as in physical 
growth. So teachers still ask, “What in the world did you teach them 
last year?” and “How in the world did he ever get to high school?" 
And the public asks, “Why can't he learn to read ?” 

Before I start discussing objectives, I would like to point out that too 
many goals map lead to confusion and rejection. 
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Most teachers realize the desirability of goals, but they must be 
realizable and understandable. Gunnar Myrdal, some time ago, 
pointed out our tendency to say one thing, do the opposite, and be un- 
aware of the contradiction. We may write a fine set of objectives, yet 
continue practices as outmoded as blood-letting. 


^ 1 first objective of a school wide developmental reading pro- 
gram would be that the pupils read to learn whde they learn to 
read. 

Take the pupil from where he is" has become trite in sound and 
remains difficult to put into practice. Acceptance of the principle is 
necessary, however, if we really subscribe to the idea that reading is 
developmental. 

If reading is developmental, then it can be learned through prac- 
tice, just as golf is learned. People practice driving a golf ball be- 
cause they want to play golf. Youths practice reading if they want 
to learn. 

Our problem then is to determine what it is the pupil wants to learn 
and to provide the materials or experiences he will need to learn it. 
The job will be tough. We will need to consider his mental maturity, 
his experiences, his language maturity, his interest span, his physical 
comfort, his emotional health, his developmental tasks, the weath#, 
and his peer group, to name just “a few" of the variables which must 
be taken into account. But we can do it if we want to and if we limit 
the number of pupils in each room. 

“To read to learn" means teaching students to translate symbols into 
ideas or feelings and both into behaviors. To teach youngsters “to 
read to learn means teaching them to read silently for comprehension. 
It also means teaching them to react to the material. Is it factual! 
Is it opinion! Do you like it? Why? 

It means teaching boys and girls to integrate the material compre- 
hended with other knowledge, feelings and experiences. For example, 
does the account read agree with another textbook version of the 
American Revolution ? 

It means teaching youth to project the best of their reading experi- 
ence into their own personal and social behaviors. In short, we teach 
pupils to read to learn so that the objective of a truly literate citizenry 
is realized. Our representative Republic needs people who think in- 
dependently, critically, and appreciatively, just as it needs citizens who 
have developed operational ethics and moral values. 
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My tecond objective would be teaching children to read for 

recreation. 

A teacher may not realize this objective if she insists that every 
< ;ghth grader read “Evangeline.” She may not realize this objective 
because she just loves to read aloud to her pupils with a voice more 
-uited to an air terminal than to a classroom- 
Our teacher may ask the pupils to describe the author's style, to find 
J) similes in The Lady of the Lake," to write a one-sentence sum- 
mary of the meaning of “Thanatopsis,” or to carve a soap statue of 
long doh m Silver. What she is, what she does, the wav she feels will 
influence Ifcr pupils' attitudes toward recreational reading! 

If, foi instance, she has a period for “free” or recreational reading 
and she, too, grabs a book that she can scarcely wait to read, more of 
her pupils will want to read and will enjoy reading than 'if she had 
them read while she counted the Junior Red Cross contributions or 
made out reports or wrote personal letters. 

In developing recreational reading, I would want a library of books 
collected cooperatively by the pupils and me. We could determine the 
amount of money allotted to us for books, have pupils recommend 
selections (after studying catalogues and book lists and after visiting 
book stores), and have the final selections based upon pupils' desire 
mid the size of the budget. 

In addition to the anthologies with which we started, we would then 
have books to match individual interests and needs. Thirty pupils 
would then be reading thirty different books with not a word about 
grade level or comparative worth. The chances of having “the right 
lx>ok for the right pupil at the right time” would be increased. 

To realize these two objectives, much work needs to be done for the 
education of the public and of the teachers. 

Parents need to understand that reading is a culture trait. Children 
read if they are.reared in a culture where reading goes on. If children 
do little reading in their homes, they may not. have the basic incentive 
on which to build our developmental programs. 

Lucky is the child who comes from a home where nursery rhymes, 
folk tales, Bible stories, daily newspapers, magazines, picture books, 
and stoiy books have a place. Lucky the child whose parents under-l 
stand that all children are not ready to read at six years, six months, ! 
that boys may be slower than girls in language development;. and that 
having a child develop normally is more important than forcing him 
to try to read as well as his brilliant older sister. Lucky the child 
whose parents have faith in his ability to read and will stand by him 
in the conviction that I16 does not belong in the slowest reading group. 
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But our job of “taking the pupil from where he is” becomes compli- 
cated unless we understand parents’ needs, attitudes, and interests. 
The complications are lessened, however, when work groups take the 
place of ability groups, when the school’s reading program is develop- 
m*nt<d rather then remedial (especially in its semantics and practices) 
and when reading is put in its proj>er perspective. Reading is not more 
important than the child’s mental or physical health; it is not more 
important than learning; it is not more important than doing the right 
thing. Reading ability, however, affects a child’s mental and some- 
times physical health, determines the quality of much of his learning, 
and points directions for his behavior. 

The complications are lessened also when each teacher is willing to 
, “take the pupil from where he is” and is willing to teac-h the pupil 
to read and to study the particular subject being taught. The reading 
of arithmetic is quite different from the reading of social studies. Yet, 
frequently pupils try to study both in exactly the same way. 

Certainly subject matter teachers need to understand that each 
subject (in fact, sometimes each of several textbooks in the same 
subject) has a somewhat specialised vocabulary. One textbook may 
have wore abstractions, hence be more difficult for some readers. One 
may have more words familiar to children of a rural culture and hence 
be more difficult for urban children. 

Also different teachers expect different results from reading ma 
terials. One teacher may place a premium on memorization— another, 
on thought— another on the “right answer.” All need to understand 
that symbols are meaningless unless we bring experience to them and 
that reading is but a part of study. It is thinking about the reading 
and its application to life that constitutes the important element of 
study. Studying in the way the instructor expects the material to be 
used is another important element. (It’s especially important for 
pupils who wish to receive passing grades in the courses.) Complica- 
tions may come from the school’s physical plant, lighting, room tem- 
peratures, seats and tables for reading, library regulations, and dozens 
of other factors. 

Ow objectives are simple. We want to teach pupils to read to learn 
and to read for fun. 

Our job is hard, for we need to communicate our objectives to people 
who have theirs. .When their objectives become ours and ours become 
thfeirs, we can make headway. 

We do not communicate our objectives to tired parents by dragging 
them out eveninga.for P. T. A. meetings so that Susie’s room may win 
the attendance banner. We do not communicate them to the public 
through newspaper articles full of “pedageese.” 
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° Ur 0biMti '’ eS *° tired ' overw °rked, under- 
, aid teachers in 4 p. m. meetings. And surely we do not communicate 
i hem m bulletins beginning, “You will 

, p L° |1 ?° 1 m ^ Unica ^ t , hem *”<***rfully, we will take our lead from suc- 
•Zm ni!! er8 K ffh< ! 0ng ago learned that people gain leadership and 
follower ° bj e8 68 the ^ sei T e the needs and interests of their 


What Experiences, Activities, and Materials Are Helpful in 
a Developmental Reading Program? 

By 

Paul Willy 

Prs/s#»ar m f VsrrWsitars t alMrdly 

T HERE has been, during the past ft years, much criticism of reading 
instruction in our schools. Some of the criticism is justified 
despite the fact that studies show clearly that our schools are doing 
an effective job in teaching reading — better perhaps than during any 
period in the past. And this outcome is being obtained today despite 
mounting enrollments and the distracting influence of TV and related 
pursuits which bid for pupils’ leisure. There is evidence, too, that 
many children and youth are reading widely. For example, Business 
\\ eek (1) reports: “Actually book sales have been moving up. . . . 
And for those worry about ‘Why Johnny can't read,’ children books 
have skyrocketed event more." 1 However, a great need exists in 
junior and senior high schools today for the provision of experiences 
in reading of high interest and of a sufficiently diversified nature to 
meet the needs of the various reading classes. 

There is encouraging evidence that attempt^ to improve the reading 
nbility of high school students are generally successful and that many 
poor readers are now learning to read effectively. In a recently pub- 
lished book, Elizabeth Simpson describes a number of newly developed 
and highly' successful programs (2). Moreover, there is a growing 
tendency in our junior and senior high schools to initiate develop- 
mental reading programs designed to satisfy students' interests and 
meet their needs, and hence to lead them to enjoy reading and to read 
widely. 

Characteristics of a Developmental Reading Program. (3) — A de- 
velopmental reading program seeks to provide opportunities for 
students to cultivate reading skills throughout the full range of educa- 
tion, including the junior and senior high school and, when necessary, 


1 Bibliographical reference* are Hated on page at the end of thla article. 
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n college. Also, the developmental approach recoplizei various pur- 
;a»c» and needs for reading. Some needs relate to common attain- 
r"'7 r ^‘lopn.ent.1 I Usks" on- winch h.ppi nws and adjustment 
depend. Other nteds which are highly persona! are significant for 
uidividual adjustment. Although some needs am, of course, tempo- 
laryandtmns'ent.othen, constitute the basis for long-range objectives 
be satisfied at different, times. A developmental program seeks to 

evaluate such needs and to plan for their fulfillment in the most bene- 
ficial manner. ' 

A developmental progran^ however, depends on other experiences 
and activities operating in association with reading; it do^not rely 
<m reading as the sole basis for satisfying human needs. Adequate 
satisfaction implies an effective relationship of reading to other experi- 
enc©8 m the individual's total activity pattern. 

Equally important, developmental programs seek the extension of 
interests. The extent to which teachers utilize, extend, and develop 

ie interests of their pupils is a good criterion of the value of their 
instruction. 

Thus, a sound reading program recognizes the value of systematic 
instruction, the utilization of pupil interests, the fulfillment of their 
< eve opmental needs, the articulation of experience in reading with 
other types of worthwhile activity, and the extension or furthering of 
t eir interests. By this approach, steady growth in reading skill and 
the attainment of emotional satisfaction are made possible 

- a j'r? ^° r a herelo P m <‘ n t«l fading Program in tirade 
/ , , Lfevelopmenta! reading instruction is necessary in grades 

<,», and 9 for several reasons: 

L T<xla y range of reading ability in most classes.is large. In a 
typicayeVenth-grade class, for example, some pupils will read at the 
thirOpfourth-, or fifth-grade levels. Others will cluster around typ- 
ical sixth- or seventh-grade attainment. A considerable number will 
have reading ability which falls at or above the norm for grade 9, or 
even higher. If we are to provide a curriculum that encourages every 
pupil to reach his maximum growth, we must help many less able 
pupi s to acquire basic skills in reading, and we must also seek to give 

s imulating opportunities and encouragement to the more capable 
pupils. • r 

2. The presence of very poor readers in the typical junior high 
school jeopardises effective learning in every area of the curriculum 
where reading abi^ty is essential to success. Many school administra- 
tors cite reading retardation as the greatest block to successful instruc- 
tion in the secondary school. Moreover, there are some special read- 
ing skills or habits required at the junior and senior high school levels 
which must be emphasized or developed as they are needed. 
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During the past few years, the need for instruction in “critical read- 
ing* has received increased recognition. Several studies have shown 
that many pupils in our schools are lacking in the ability to read criti- 
call} and discriminatingly. For example, one investigator found that 
groups of elementary school pupils made satisfactory scores on stand 
ard tests; yet these pupils were unable to differentiate relevant from 
irrele\ant facts in passages of material which they seemed to com 
prehend (4). Many children, it appears, can tell what the book says; 
buy they cannot judge either the ini]>ortance or pertinence of an idea^jr 
fact. Significant also are recent studies which show that some high 
school pupils are unable to distinguish between conflicting conclusions 
presented in treatments of social issues. 

3. Poor reading in junior high school can lie greatly improved. 
Remedial and corrective programs have proved very successful at this 
level. So, too, hffve developmental programs. 

4. Many rapid-learning pupils also need guidance in their reading 
and some need to develop more efficient habits. A developmental pro- 
gram may provide this help. 

5. A developmental program aims to help students become inde- 
pendent in using various sources for reading. This skill is one of the 
crucial needg of junior high school students. 

6. As noted aliove, good reading can help pupils to satisfy their 
developmental needs and to improve their general well-being and per- 
sonal adjustment. 

Developmental ted > a nd Heading. — The Forty-Seventh Warbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, points 
ont that a developmental reading program should emphasize; 

(a) the haute skills of reading required of all Ktudent*. (b) akill In reading 

/ and studying different type* of subject matter, <r) reading experience to 
help the student understand himself better and to satisfy with Increasing 
success his |>ersonal needs, (d) reading exjierlence to assist him In be- 
coming a more effective clliaen In and out of school, and (e) experience 
that will result In a more enjoyable and profitable pattern of leisure, read 
lng (5). , 'y 

At thj Northwestern University Clinic, the professional personnel 
believe that all children antjpyoung people referred as problems to the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic may be best understood and helped by 
studying tlieir behavior In relationship to basic human needs. This 
approach is proving effective regardless of whether the referral is be- 
caui reading difficulty, personality maladjustment, or some other 
problem. After a child has been carefully tested, reading experiences 
are frequently recommended in accord with “developmental needs’ 1 
as differentiated from basic human needs. These needs resemble the 
• “developmental tasks’ set forth by Robert J. Havighurst and others. 
According to Havighurst, “a ‘developmental task’ arises at or about 
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Given below .re illustrations of "development.! needs" which h.ve 

'. Jetelepln* remi*™., ,„ or jW ., | „ m| 

1 underatendln. „.*t ( .. 

» nnderat.ndln. rart.l aavlmamcat , M 

' rr,: 0 '"”' *"»*• •"« •I-Mcln, 

*' n,akln * dmlrable ■<1Ju«jmi>ntK drtenuined by eh*, role of eex 
tt .rblerln, «„ undenuandln* of v,*r.||„n. amrthelr demand* 

7 :^rr - - ■ 

* S 225 ;‘^ 5 r"'“ - "" >» ~ nreeent 

.VoI&oIa To Sali,f v /„r, ml , w .Vee<*._ To direct suoceaafully . 

:t— r *™"' "■“* -«iu.in.ed w„ t , 

.ddiltr I M '~“ a " el ,S ” i,h rHi ‘ W ' for obtaining 

addition, reading materials. A bread reading program geared to 

I e individual recognirea . wide variety of reading pur^a and 
utilizes many types of reading matter: fiction, biography, drama 
essays, poetry, informative prose, and so forth. Moreover, this ap- 
proach necessitates the use of various kinds of printed matter, in- 
cluding books magazines, and newspapers. .Some books are well 
known by teachers; however, many excellent tiooks of recent date are 

such *«« * /?* r /!r * T' J . Rece,,t t,tles n,ay ,>e (>hosen fr0, « selected lists 
Mich as Reading Ladder* for Human Relation*, published by the 

imlTh^h w"Sl °".p ,llCaf,on ’ and ^euvig* to Readable Book J, 

I i dished by H. W. Wilson Company. “Integrating Rooka^and Read- 

Hb^ R ^fi TaSks ; (7) and > “Developmental Values through 
Library Rooks (8). are also valuable sources of book titles for the 
teacher of adolescents. The Combined Book Exhibit (9) is an ex- 

Zl en T»T U !!J ,8t ^° f , """f book * ,0 8ati8f ^ r P u P ila ’ needs «"d inter- 
.. The most widely used annotated book list for junior high school 

pupils « I our Reading published by the National Council of Teach- 

ers English. A Baste Book Collection for Junior High Schools , 

compiled by the American Library Association and other education 

irroups is another valuable source. An annotated bibliography of 24 

**>k Ust« is included in “Aids for Knowing Books for Teen-Agers,” 

*-V 
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Circular No. 450, Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Basic Reading Skills. — Certain reading habits and skills need par- I 
ticular attention at the junior high school level. By the time the 
pupil has reached the sixth grade he has often attained a fairly rapid 
rate of reading and a high degree of comprehension. Also, his ability 
to read orally may be quite adequate to serve his present, peeds. The 
task then becto^s one of adjusting his rate for various types of 
reading and of defining his comprehension skills to meet a variety of 
new demands. Abilij^es and skills that often require further refine- 
ment or development include : 

I. Developing Comprehension , 

A. Following directions and finding information , 

B. Finding answers to personal and social problems 

C. Reading a story for various purposes 

D. Understanding words and increasing one’s personal vocabulary 

II. Reading To Remember 

A. Rememberlng s lwportant ideas 

B. Remembering significant details 

III. Associating Ideas and Materials 

A. Finding proof 

B. Finding information relevant to particular problems | 

C. Examining basic assumptions j 

D. Studying the adequacy of presentations ! 

IV. Organizing Ideas and Materials 

A. Arranging events in sequence and making outlines 

B. Summarizing <*■ 

V. Increasing Speed of Silent Reading 

VI. Improving Oral Reading ! 10) 

VII. Reading In the Content Field, With Wide Application of Reading Skills 

Some Skills of Importance. — Space precludes detailed treatment of 
all the above-cited reading skills; therefore, we shall consider only a 
few important skills. For example, reading to obtain material or 
information relevant to a particular problem is a skill which has wide 
application at this time. Summarizing, too, is another frequenting 
used technique. Both abilities should be emphasized. Practice rif 
summarizing provides an excellent means of helping some children 
to improve their general comprehension of reading materials by lead- 
ing them to grasp and organize meanings. • ■ 

Noting dett^ls is another skill in which some children, poor readers 
especially, require much practice. The need for development of this 1 
skill is often found among high school students. As the child ap- ' 
proaches maturity in the development of reading skills, he should * 
be encouraged to read critically. He should be- led to inquire: Do 1 
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*v iae reading broadens experience and thus provides the Basis f nr 
meaningful vocabulary development. 
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5 . Pupils should be encouraged to use new words in their conver 
sations, discussions, and writing. 

6. Pupils can be taught to derive the meanings of new words by 
reference to known words. Application of the principles of phonic 
and structural analysis will aid also. Interesting examples should be 
given of the way suffixes or prefixes may be added toextend vocabulary. 

7 . Varied meaningB of conceptual terms such as honesty , democracy , 
and cooperation can be taught in terms of pupils’ experience. And 
we can illustrate how the ffteanings of these words may be clarified by 
wide reading, by discussion, and by investigation. . 

8. We can stress 9ome significant values in wide use of the dictionary. 
We can illustrate how helpful a dictionary is in finding synonyms or 
in study ing word roots. 

Improving Rate of Reading . — The good reader cultivates different 
techniques as they are needed. The poor reader, on the other hand, is 
often unable to make such adjustments readily. Reading rate does 
not depend upon a single capacity; instead, it is an aggregate of 
abilities which one employs selectively in reading different types of 
material. Consequently, a desirable program of reading improvement 
must provide opportunities for increased speed in reading various 
types of material. Important also is the development of the ability 
to decide upon and to use effectively the most appropriate rates with 
the different presentations being read. Finally, consideration must 
be given to the importance of interest, difficulty of material, and famil- 
iarity with the concepts presented as factors influencing both rate and 
comprehension. In fact, rate of reading has little value per se. 

Improving Oral Reading . — Pupils who read as if they were prac- 
ticing the pronunciation of each word should have opportunities to 
improve basic skills in oral reading. In addition to practice in pro- 
nunciation and enunciation, they will need to learn to read by phrases 
or thought units. Exercises for these pupils should include practice 
in phrasing— reading word groups rather than single words; attention 
to punctuation ; and experience in varying tone and pitch to fit the 
author s meaning. As they improve, they should be encouraged to 
read and to present stories to their classmates. 

In diagnosing the needs of these pupils, the classroom teacher may 
employ the Gilmore Oral Reading Test and then have the pupil turn 
to the exercises in reading prose, poetry, and other types of materials 
that are available. * 

In summary, the chief requirements for effective reading programs 
are these : clear objectives, careful diagnosis of each student’s needs, 
a variety of books and reading materials, high motivation, and suffi- 
cient time to enable the student to develop reading skills in accord 
with his most pressing needs. 
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Of course diagnosis, guidance, and appraisal are closely related 
phases of reading instruction. Only when the teacher knows rather 
t horoug y each pupil s beginning status can progress .be estimated 
accurately. Such information may be supplemented from time to time 
by data obtained in the classroom, on the playground, and elsewhere. 
I eriodtcally— perhaps once a month or bi-monthly— teachers may 
examine and compare test results and other entries. In this way, 
evaluation contributes important insights concerning pupils’ chang- 
ing needs. Thus the process continues: diagnosis, guidance, ap- 
praisal— and further diagnosis, further guidance, further appraisal. 

In these ways the teacher can estimate the extent to which the read- 
ing program is actually affecting pupils’ lives. When such an ap- 
proach is widely followed, youth will come to enjoy the act of reading 
as well as the results. Accordingly, more efficient reading will occur 
and happier, better-adjusted boys and girls will make up our junior 
high school population. 
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Reading Experiences To Help Adolescents in Their Search 

for the “I” 

, . % 

Dwiftit L. Burton 
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HY should I spend time reading?” This is a question which 
▼▼ reverberates across the land among junior high school stu- 
dents— and indeed among s<)me senior high school and college stu- 
dents. What has been our answer? Has the question been met with a 
bristling of academic fur? With stentorian exhortation? Or has it 
led to a thoughtful flunking through of the kinds of reading experi- 
ences which we should structure for these active junior liigh-schoolers 
so that the rewards of reading will become cumulative And self-evi- 
dent? After all, the sojitary^activity which is the result of individual 
reading interest and appreciation is neitlu*- particularly in harmony 
with some aims of education which stress i/djustment and social pres- 
tige, nor is it inherently respectable in the gregarious culture of the 
' early adolescent. 

This fundamentally solitary activity, we know, is a form of experi- 
encing which tAkes place in a context and which involves certain mo- 
tives, purposes, and materials. We assume that attitudes are shaped 
and altered as a result of this experience and that “appreciation” 
(whatever the term may mean to the person using it) is furthered— 
though this entire area is one of speculation in which science and super- 
stition, art and ethics, esthetics and indoctrination are donfused in a 
weird phantasmagoria. We need much research on what really hap- 
pens in the interaction of student and printed page. 

Therefore, I am willing to risk at this point an assumption which 
furnishes a rationale for this essay : If “desired” interests, those that 
find their well-springs in the nature of early adolescence, are fostered, 
then desirable attitudes, at least from the point of view of adults, and 
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“appreciation,” in the sense of a heightened emotional experience in 
reading, will follow, or at least have the best chance of following. 

These “well-springs” of reading interest reside in every youngster, 
though in some they may lie far below the surface, like the rich oil de- 
posits beneath seemingly barren acres. In our guiding of reading, 
we have succumbed sometimes to the lure of an easy, surface course 
of action. For example, we know that junior high school pupils like 
horse stories, so we dig up all the horse stories we can find, exhaust* 
ing even the list of Walter Farley tales ! Or for the boys we add more 
and more storips of forest rangers, and for the girls, more and more 
adventures of nurses and airline hostesses. Of course, this is of some 
importance, but it is only part of the task ; doing it well may guaran- 
tee present satisfaction, but may profit nothing for the future. The 
real job is to direct and channel reading interests, and to do this we 
need to get “deep down beneath” 1 where adolescents — and children 
and adults — really live to discover the well-springs from which in- 
terests derive and to select for emphasis from the cornucopia of 
ephemeral interests those which can provide important links with a 
mature esthetic experience. 

Because of recent curriculum trends at the junior high school level, 
we have been inclined to integrate literature with other things, and the 
common charge that literature has become “a handmaiden” to the 
social studies is true in some scfhools. As a guiding principle to avoid 
this pitfall, I suggest that we gear our literature program, and our 
general guidance of reading interests, to the search for the “I” ; for the 
power of literature to lead one to self-identity, the discovery of one’s 
“totem,” has put literature at the core of a liberal education since the 
time of the ancients. As Sidney Hook puts it, “The opposite of a liber- 
al education ... is a literal education. A literal education is one 
which equips a person' to read formulas and equations, straight-for- , 
ward prose, doggerel verse and advertising signs. It does not equip 
one to read the language of jpetaphor, of paradox, of indirect analogy, 
of serious fancy in which the emotions and passion^and half-believed 
ideas of human beings express themselves.” 

But what are the we)l-8prings of interest which can provide guide 
lines at the junior high school level! First among them is the need 
for esthetic experience with language. From their earliest awakenings 
there is among children a natural zest for the “English speech and the 
English singing.” Children gabble for the gake of gabbling, and for 
most of them their first contact with po%fry, the nursery rhymes, 
brings delight. But this enchantment with the esthetic possibilities of 
language wines steadily until, in adolescence, poetry is likely to be met 
with groans, especially among the boys. 

■Bibliographical reference* are Hated on page 67 at the end of thla article. 
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f “ im P ortant chain of esthetic experience is 
3^ partl y the natur * of human growth, for increasing ma- 
tunty submerges the emotions further and further below the surface 
and of course adolescence is a great no m*n’s land of inhibition. Yet it 
is due also to our teaching procedures and to our selection of materials. 
My own experiences as a junior high school pupil furnishes a pertinent 

* tT 0 "* M °* g ™\ th thirt y in an eighth-grade class, I spent 

hree weary week following the tribulations of Evangeline through 
the many lines of Longfellow’s sonorous verse. We decided that a 
woman who would spend her life chasing a man around the North 
American continent was pretty stupid, and that furthermore, if this 

:r:rrj: ith and chose to remain 

among the pedestrian many rather than the ethereal few. 

How to strengthen the continuum of poetic experience at the junior 

hi^school Jeve! ? First, we can have fun with poetry. The humorous 

verse of Nash, Guiterman, Armour, McGinley, Daly, and others 

furnishes a good beginning. It is important to stress narrative rather 

*"*^££*7* Z gh the IeVel have ** “ The Cremation 
of Sam McGee’ or “Casey at the Bat^’ Oral reading and choral 

reading of flections like “Boots,” “The Listeners,” and “The High- 
wayman usually will be greeted with enthusiasm 

‘ . J h r We n fu *# ake evident the variety and virility of poetry, the 
s^thesis of hyaSpths and biscuits”- as Carl Sandburg' defined it. 
yertainly in the junior high school effusive romantic poetry of love 
and nature should be avoided generally, and a great deal of modern ' 
poe ry dealing with brickyards, highways; skyscrapers, airplane 
even— in Fred Lape’s fine “From This the Strength”— 
with the dumping of garbage, should be introduced. Patriotic poeAs ’ 
are especially popular with junior high school students. A collection 
such as .9^ in Verse , edited by Max Hohn (Odyssey Press) will be 
e pful. It is vital that emoting be done through, rather than about, 
puetry. If, in the junior high, building upon the basic human urge to 
exploit the music of language, we can implant the idea that poetry is 

not effete and feminine, we shall have set the stage for heightened* 
moments a few years further on. 

Then there is the greet well-spring from which arises the need to 
follow general interests, through reading, far beyond the possibilities 
of direct experience. We are all aware of the interest of the junior 
igh boy (and occasionaljy the girl) in stories of sports action. In this 
biceps-flexing period, most boys are confidently planning to pitch for 

^ r n e S °ei ,ay u haIfl>aCk for State - The ) un *°r high schooPtoy 
or girl is addicted to hero worship of the man of action, and Superman, 

Batman, and Roy Rogers represent, to the pre-adolescent or early ado- 

/ ' 
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| lescent, a wish fulfillment which a bit later mellows into identification 
with Mickey Mantle, Floyd Patterson, or some other real' life hero. 
Thus the stories of C. Paul Jackson and Duane Decker can lead into 
biograpnies of men of action — Garst’s Jim Bridger , Daugherty ’s'(?/ 
Courage Undaunted, Nolan’s The Story of Clara Barton, Trease’s Sir 
Walter Raleigh , W augh’s Simon BoUvar — or ultimately to non-fiction 
of more mature arenas of adventure : the mountain climbing of Anna- 
| puma, the sea adventure of Kon-TiUi^ the. deep sea exploration of Jean 
Cousteau and Phillipe Diole, who illustrate man’s age-old obligation 
to live dangerously, an obligation which reduces to nothing the dis- 
tance between King Arthur’s knights and the hot-rodders who sit in 
'our high school classes. 


And this dramatic age of mechanical advance and speed and the con- 
quering of distance opens new possibilities in answering the question, 
‘Why read ?” Not only is there science fiction but there is the entire 
arqa of non-fiction dealing with man’s efforts to reduce the limits of 
his universe. Let us agree immediately, t!bo, that it is better to include 
superior modern fiction and non-fiction than to insist upon mediocre, 
but properly venerable, fiction. Scott’s Ivanhoe , for example, which 
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has been visited upon generations of ninth-graders, was once breath- 
taking but now represents a pallid level of excitement to the ninth- 

He^i n Wh ° HaS bee " CXPOSe<1 ^ ^ SpaCe fiCti ° n ° f a Bradbur ^ or 

For the junior high-schooler is completely audacious in his beliefs. 
His fascination with the bizarre is the stepping stone from child fan 
tasy to the eternal adult awe for the unknown #nd occult. The slimy 
crypt-dwelling monster of the comic book, which has aroused so much 
adult censure, is simply the creature of this intermediate stage of 
development, and is presented at a higher level of artistry by Edgar 
Allan I oe, the favorite story teller of the junior high school student. 
The channel of interest can lead from “The Creature of the Black 
Ugoon- to Coleridge’s “Christabel” and Stevenson's Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. But the interest demands nourishing in reading, else it 
will be lost to television or the motion picture, which seldom, if ever 
can reach the level of “Christabel.” f 

In his zest for the.action-packbd and the bizarre, the junior high 
school student is not only plunging into life, he is escaping from it, 
os we must all escape occasionally from the confines of the moment, 
physical and spiritual. The need to “slip the surly bonds of earth" 
is another of the well-springs of reading interest. Though there are 
many avenues to escape in reading, one, popular with junior high 
school pupils, seems especially important; this lies in books of adven- 
ture in the wilderness, whether of forest, sea, jungle, the far North, 
or the old W est. All of these locales represent freedom from the com- 
plexity of social machinery— -mert' survive here by strength and wit. 
And in these locales the young reader can try himself out vicariously 
as he must inevitably try himself out in actuality; and in actuality 
he must meet h.s ultimate test alonp. Thus reading supplies a proving 
ground in adolescence just as surely as did the backyard terlt a few 
years earlier. And furthermore, this interest sweeps the pupil into the 
great tradition of Romanticism in literature in which, frequently 
heroes-Beowulf, the protagonists of Conrad, Santiago in Heming- 
way Man and the Sea, fqr example— meet their tests alone 

and play out their roles against the background of an inscrutable, and 
sometimes hostile, nature. . ♦ 

This inclination of the junior high school pupil reflects, too, a final, 
probably the most significant, well-spring of interest: the inchoate 
aspiration to come to termA with^ife. It/ is in connection with this that * 
reading has its greatest fm pact’ in the search for tlie “I.” A Story 
may help to ease what Jaipes Street called “just the' damn hurt of 
youth, which I contend is not a happy time, but 9 father terrifying 
time of doubts” (2). Fundamentally, perhaps, growing up involved 
mainly a developing understanding of human nature. Certain it is 
- - . f 
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that a principal touchstone of maturity is the awareness of the com- 
plexity of human nature. Characters in good literature, whether real 
|>epple m non-fiction or people artistically created in fiction, exemplify 
the complexity of human motivation. The mysteries of human per- 
sonality receive exploration in literature from the child's first exposure 
to it. The characters of the nursery rhymes, for the most part, are 
j>eopIe of virtue as well as fault. And the story of Ferdinand the Bull 
represents a subtle commentary on human nature of the type which ' 
superior junior high school students can experience in Kenneth 
(irahame’s near-classic The Wind in the Willow. The struggle to 
overcome or sublimate one’s fear extends from Armstrong Sperry’s 
('all It Courage to the adult Red Badge of Courage. 

If we are really concerned about attitudes, and the role of reading 
in shaping them, it is at this point that our guidance of reading takes 
on its most serious dimension. For the great popular level of vicarious 
experience— represented by comic books, the pulps and slicks, and the 
great majority of radio, TV, and motion picture fare — panders to im- 
maturity and presents a reconstruction of human experience that is 
half-true, in which certain assumptions are operative: (1) Life is an 
exciting physical adventure or should be. (2) People are either good 
or bad; there are no intermediate degrees. Often one can {ell by 
physical appearance alone. Heroes tend to be clean-cut and well- 
shaven, for example, while shady characters are prone to let their 
whiskers grow for several days. And in the Dick Tracy strip, for in- 
stance, villains are" usually marked by strange and repulsive physical 
characteristics. (3) Money and romantic Iqve lie at the heart of life's 
problems. (4) The end justifies the means. It matters not that Super- 
man kills a few people and destroys property so long as his objective 
is, on the surface, noble. (5) People in authority — senators, mayors, 
policemen, professors, corporation presidents, and often parents — are 
li kft] Q j> be stupid, pompous, or sadistic, and are inevitably humiliated 
in the end. Of cotirse, this rebellion against authority, whether of the 
Bugs Bunny or LiT Abner variety, is highly appealing to th$ adoles- 
cent who is so much under the thumb of adult authority, but who is be- • 
ginning to chafe as a result. 

Our reading guidance, then, must provide a ladder out of the vast 
emotional and esthetic plateau of most popular entertainment. Junior 
high school students may mount the lower rungs as, their literature 
studfy centers frequently on human values. “What do people do with 
their lives?” may furnish a theme for the reading and study of biog- 
raphy, as students consider Manton’s Albert Schweitzer, Yates’ Amos 
F or tune, F ree M an, J udson’s City IV eighbor , the stdry of Jane Addams, 
Jeanette Eaton’s biography of Louis Arriisttybg, Trumpeter's Tale — 
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No doubt .nother of the touchstones of incieuiag maturity i, 

a *, b “"| tJ si « nifialn< » “ everyday, the hum- 
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strews the raeIodr.ni.tic, exotic aspects of living in which few of us 

«n sh.re directly. For our junior high echool students, prose Mil 

' S^h h\ °! ,TO7<i * y 8l K hUl *"<< *>""<!» *nd people, „d 
T7 ? ? Ip * ri “ oe <*» •» «™l»«t«d, is thT Lvener 
„ t l j . s,uden,a m, * ht re * d 111 common J.tnes Street’s OatufSvr 
dfy Lady, for example, which ,t their level does wh.t .11 htenrture 

Ura ' n “*u b “ Uty -. And the > unior •>«l>-Khool.r is more 
y tcfassociate beauty with . dog and the natural sounds of the 
swamp than with, say, a field of daffodils; but the beauty of the daf- 
fodtlsora Grecian urn or a stand of birch trees or a brickyard by 
moonlight may become real later, through the alchemy of experience 

T m’ * S *!* P “ pil d,wl °P 8 th,t P« ww °< “inward 
ey© which is the bliss of solitude.” 

Yet if all this is to come to pass, there are certain realizations which 
must govern the routine of our days. Fi/st, all teachers have a stake 
in the development of reading interests. Biography and fiction can 
pu flesh on the skeletons of history and geography. Historical .fiction 
can bring the events of our past into moving close-ups and hel»pupil 8 
to live through, as well as witness, the stirring saga of our national- 
story thus aiding and deepening understanding of concepts of time 
and place. Certainly the science teacher has at his disposal a wealth 
of material, fiction and non-fiction, of man’s attempts to fathom an in- 
•scru table universe, with' which to enrich his subject. Is it hopelessly 
visionary to suggest that the coach and teacher of physical education 
may recommend books m the area of sports and recreation, or that the 
teacher of homemaking might make use of a variety of materials on 
dress and grooming, home decoration, and family living? 

For a wide variety of books, magazines, pamphlets, recordings, film- 
strips, motion pictures, and TV kinescopes are needed, and are avail- 
abl* Each school needs a coordinated materials program, for the day 
of the single text or reader i 8 as obsolescent as the derby hat. The 
phenomenon of paperbound books has been a great boon, especially to 
poverty-stricken schools. The young people’s divisions of pfiUic li- 
braries, in close cooperation with the communities’ teAchers, have made 
asplendid contribution to the advance of literacy among our youth. 
This is a movement which needs all the encouragement we can give. 

Finally, I thfok it important that we give unequivocal recognition 
at the junior high school level to tKe literature “class,” presided over 
by teachers who possess a keen knowledge of child and adolescent de- 
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Lfllopment and of literature. For a two-pronged attack is needed: 
n rst, a broad program of guidance in reading, centered on a “ladder” 
approach to the natural well-springs in adolescents of reading interest ; 
-ocond, actual study of literature, in which an expert structures group 
experiences in reading and leads students in consideration of matters 
most deserving of stress — through a program which is organized psy- 
chologically, to illuminate human experience, not technically nor 
historically. 

hor as we nurture really basic reading intents— which without us 
may not have their fruition in readirig-^-we lead to desirable attitudes 
and to “appreciation,” which, in fhy opinion, is not one outcome of 
reading but a distillation of all outcomes. For true appreciation leads 
to a developing synthesis of human experience, putting theyoungster— 
or adult — as close as he can come during mortality to self -identity, to 
answering the questions “What am 1 »” and “What am I for?” This is 
what guiding reading growth is really about. 

i 
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What Are the Responsibilities of ‘Language Arts and* Core 
Teachers for Teaching Reading? 

By 

t 

Nancy Young 

CmrrUmimm Con— limit 
T*rk City 

T ODAY, general agreement seems to exist? that no matter how well 
pfipils have been instructed in the elementary schools, they are not 
equipped for the more mature reading and study skills required at 
the junior high school level; Thus, the responsibility for promoting 
the further development of -effective skills and abilities of all pupils 
must be accepted by language arts and core teachers in junior high 
schools. ^ 





Responsibilities of Language Arts Teachers 

% 

Coordinating reading with other aids to language development 
means that the teacher is attempting to promote growth .not only in 
reading but also in every means of expressing and receiving ideals. 
Reading, hatching, observiiig^ speaking, and writing are interrelated 
and tnutually dependent. IrSplicit in this principle is the idea that 
reading is not an isolated kind of activity separate from other language 
or communication skills. Developing ability in one area reinforces 
the others. F undamental to success in thitf integrated pattern of teach' 
ing is systematic planning for each area if the program is to be well 
balanced as well as coordinated. This kind of planning prevents undue 
stress on any oqg> particular phase or skill. 

Juft how do language artp programs actually operate in practice ? 
Administljtors set. aside five or six periods weekly (in some instances 
more time) for language arts or English work. The specific breakdown 
in periods is often left to the teacher and supervisor. They decide 
what proportionate amount of time is to be allooated for oral and 
written expression spelling, correct usage or grammar, reading, and 
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literature. In such an arrangement reading seldom receives its just 
share of attention in all classrooms. The assignment is a heavy one 
in an already heavy junior high school schedule. Each area must 
be cared for, and the time element is an, obstacle. 

Junior high school pupils ar6 getting ready for more mature read- 
' n 8 - , ^ bas been estimatecj'that 80 to 90 percent of the study activities 
in the average secondary'school require skill in reading for successful 
achievement. A look at the curriculum confirms this statistic. Pupils 
also require a wider variety of reference sources than they did in the 
intermediate grades. Therefore, they must have the knowledge of 
how tq use them. In the junior high school, as well as in earlier and 
later years, reading is a functional tool to be used and applied in 
everyday classroom, living. 

Thus, the question arises: Can the development of all the specific 
reading abilities and skills be cared for in the total natural learning 
situations within the language arts areas, or will reading be sub- 
merged in such a setting? 

In a well-balanced program, all the elements— oral, silent, informa- 
tional, and independent reading — are present at each and every grade 
level. Instruction is concerned with the development of: 

( 1 ) reading techniques and skills 

(2) vocabulary and background concepts 

(3) differentiated attack on reading materials 

(4 ) Independence In personal reading, and 

(5) wider appreciations and Interests In literary selectipns. 

It is generally recognized that a successful reading program serves the 
dominant interests and needs of adolescents, provides sequential ex- 
periences, and is made functional through carefully planned instruc- 
tion in all classes. A school wide program enlists the cooperation of 
the entire staff find aims to reach the superior, the average, and the 
slow. It provides systematic developmental instruction for every' 
pupil ; and it offers remedial assistance for the more seriously retarded, 
possibly on an individual bas ip or in smaller groups apart from the 
regular classroom situation. 

The responsibility of the teacher in the language arts program is 
r ‘ threefold : one part of the reading* ^cperiences of her pupils should be 
developmental or basal, in which the techniques of reading are taught ; 
a second part should be a study-type program in which the skills 
learned are used 4n such activities as reading newspapers, magazines, 
a science experiment, a social studies report; and a third part should 
be a recreational -personal program in which reading interests are ex- 
tended apd deepened. Even though pupils acquire a particular- skill, 
such as reading for details, finding the main idea and supporting de- 
tails, visualizing through words, drawing conclusions, skimming for 
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data, or reading critically, they need guidance and practice in apply- 
ing the skill. Also, pupils need to receive the encouragement which 
comes from the successful attainment of goals which are significant to 
them. 

Creating a love for literature is a basic part of every good program 
in the language arts. To' help pupils form the habit of turning to 
books as a source of enjoyment, to help them become sensitive to the 
elements that give quality to poetry and prose, and4o deepen their 
understanding of humai^ behavior, ideals and spiritual values through 
literature are important objectives of language arts teaching. 

Valuable as free, personal reading is, it alone cannot guarantee that 
all children will acquire the riches of their literary heritage. Pupils 
do not acquire competency in interpreting situations and story settings 
by just being exposed to many books. Nothing can take the place of 
a guided literature program planned by the teacher. - ’ 

Responsibilities of Core Teachers for Teaching Reading 

One of the major curricular experiments over the last 20 years has 
been the combination p&j|ft}ject areas known as core courses in junior 
and senior high scho^jjl^r Probably . no term in current educational 
literature has so many di fferen t meanings as core curriculum. Junior 
high schools following a core program usually include or combine 
English language arte and social studies in their program ; other sub- 
ject areas— science, mathematics, health education— are sometimes in- 
cluded in a combined course. Because language arts is so intrinsically ’ 
a part of all knowledge and all living, it is one of the area 3 which is 
most often found jn such curricular arrangements. 

Some of the distinguishing features of core classes have implica- 
tions for the teaching of reading. Core classes make use of a larger 
block of time than the conventional 45-minute period. This procedure 
givqs an opportunity for teachers to become acquainted w4th pupils 
anddo. provide adequate guidance. The core curriculum places em- 
pljnsis on JP*° U P problem solving or teacher-pupil planning in con- 
trast to predetermined goals and procedures. The curriculum is some- 
times characterized by a lack of adherence to subject-matter patterns 
or a single textbook. The question arises: In what ways do these 
features promote growth in reading? 

The larger block of time and meeting of fewen pupils should afford • 
the opportunity for work with small groups or individuals to dis- 
cover difficulties and to provide needed help and guidance. It should 
also provide for time to plan enrichment activities and extensive read- 
ing for the more able pupils. Freedom from restrictions of a single 
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text should encourage the use of different materials on varying levels 

of difficulty. Core classes in which problems for study are derived 
from group needs and interns of pupils thetnselves should spread- 
ing growth immeasurably by prompting the urge to look up infor- 
mation and find the answers about things. 

These conditions are potential sources of growth in reading ability 
m the core curriculum ; but iff many reported instances, the chief em- 
phasis is on problem-solving. Undei! these conditions, reading, espe- 
cially of interesting literature, too often assumes a subordinate role. 
1 he responsibility rests with the core teacher to analyze the demands 
which are made upon reading and the contributions which reading 
^ can make in termft of the goals sought. 

In theory, the integration of language arts and social studies, or 
other areas, increases motivation and makes more likely the inter- 
change of skills and knowledges— perhaps of attitudes also; but the 
core program seldom works that way unless teachers plan in terms of 
the abilities and interests of the group. Because of the intense pre- 
occupation^ \with problem-solving in the core, there is a tendency 
neglect attention to reading skills— which are really needed to deal 
adequately with printed content. 

During the evaluation period core pupils often realize that their 
failure to achieve certain goals was caused by lack of reading skill or 
by an inadequate developrryent of a skill. The program of reading 
in the core should provide ways in which the pupils can recognize 
iheir own reading competencies or their readidg deficiencies and in- 
adequacies. The very flexibility of the core curriculum forces teachers 
to consider over-all planning that points up the unique role that read- 
ing can play through guided prikfoe in identifying, selecting, and 
solving given problems. ' , • 

«3^An effective way of ekabhshing a bond between reading and the 
content area consists of: (1) identifying the reading skills pertinent 
to the content area; (2) diagnosing the student’s ability in applying 
the skills; (3) setting up procedures for instruction in reading with 
the teaching of content. ^ 

Successful achievement in reading social studies material depends to 
a large extent upon the pupil’s ability to read with good compre- 
hension and insight. An understand ng qf historical, civic, and 
economic realities mustlie gained through heading, since" the range 
of direct experience is limited in any class, in studying social studies 
materials, pupils are required : <1> to cope with new vocabulary, con- 
notations, and new concept*; (2) to ifcad maps, graphs, and charts ; /3) ’ 

to develop a sense of time and chronology ; and (4) to make^tnefaliza- 
tions. . 
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Though there is an overlapping of skills in content areas — science,, 
social studies, mathematics — each has its own specialized vocabulary 
and special skills determined by the purposes required for each area. 
Time taken with groups to determine how different pupils attack an 
assignment, how they read the material, the purposes they use, and 
the techniques they apply pays good dividends. 

Some general procedures for the, improvement o&eading in content 
areas have been listed, as follows, by Ruth Strang, Constance Mc- 
Cullough, and Arthur Trailer* (1):^ 

1. Provide a rich background of experience for the material to be read. 
This background of meaning and motivation may be supplied by activities 
In which students are Interested— laboratory work, demonstrations, pictures, 
film slides, motion pictures, excursions, and talks by members of the coin- ' 
munlty who have traveled or made collections illustrating the topic. . , . 

2. Encourage wide reading of easy, popular materal In the fleld v by 

leaving magazines, pamphlets, and books where students can read them In 
their spare time. ... • * , 


3. Ask for volqnteers-'to look up additional Information needed to answer 
the questions raised by the class. 

4. Give practice and instruction In reading different kinds of material 
for different purposes-Xa news article, a literary description, a technical 
article all the same length. The students jread all t&ree*artlcles and answer 
appropriate questions on each. Then they discuss the time required and the 
method used for reading each kind of selection. This discussion brings out 


clearly the need for slower reading of technical mhterlal, for precise compre- 
hension of each scientific concept and formula, and for deriving sound 
generalizations and conclusions. ... * 

• 1 / y 

5. Build a vocabulary of key words In the field. Certain words present 
difficulty because of shifts of meaning or speclallz^A meaning. . , . 

0. Use as practice exercises passages from the books students are ex* 
pected to read, . . . The flfrst of these exercises will show the^students’ need 
for. instruction In getting the author's pattern of thought, selecting the main 
ideas, remembering and relating Important detgj^s accurately, drawing In- 
ferences, making generalizations, gaining appreciation, and understanding 
key words. The students whose comprehension is high ^iay be asked to' de- 
scribe their method of reading the passage, ... 


7, Encourage students to analyse their own reading difficulties in the 
subject and 'to talk with the teacher About this klnd'of practice they peed*. 
If the whole class or a group ^within the class Deeds to improve particular 
feading skills, the teacher may use ten or fifteen minutes of the class period 
% this practice and lnatrnctidn. In a work or study period the best read- 
ers may serve as, tutors to individuals or to small groups. A few minutes 
at the end of the period nlay well be spent In discussing the best method of 

reading the assignment for the next day • , 

♦ • * . 


Teachers often ask this question about teaching literature ih the 
core: Is the core curriculum likely to give pupil^ adequate experiences 

' * ' 9 

1 Bibliographical references are listed on page 70 at the end of tbit article. 
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with literature to develop appreciation of good poetry and fiction and 
the habft of reading f# recreation? In core work, teachers should 
plan for the teaching of first-rate literature, keeping in mindthe range 
of reading abilities of the groftp. With the help of the libraridn^ se- 
lections should be provided that have real literary value and that help 
to explore the core problem. Selecting books having a theme which 
enriches the core problem is only one a^pectpj the program of related 
literature. Plays, poetry, and short st dries which are entertaining can 
, also be used to advantage. T6 limit the literature program to selec- 
tions related to the core problem is tpo narrow and restricting to lead 
to the attainment of cultural goals of value to the well-rounded citizen. . 

Teachers have the responsibility for peeing that pupils are not de- 
. % nied their literary birthright in a land with free public education for 
all yoi^th. The literature of Adventure, sheer amusement, youthful 
f achievement, ahd personal idealism are essential lo the development 
of pupils’ personalities. Teachers and librarians areVartners in look- 
ing for evidence that literature has been an influence in helping pupils 
enjoy broad and deep experiences, in solving personal problems of 
adolescence that are often common rather than unique, and in devel- 
- °P in g a growing awareness ^nd appreciation of what is signified by 
the term “AmericaiftHeritage.” 1 
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The Problem of Reading Instruction in Mathematic 

By 

John R. Clark 

CsMallmi tm Mmiksmmtis, Kdm+mtimm 
j Nmm Pan may l wmmim 

W HltE on an automobile tour not lqng ago, I went into a station- 
ery store one evening to do some shopping. The only persons 
in the store were three boys, in the rear, doing, or Attempting to do ‘ 
their homework in mathematics. One of the boys, evidently the -son of 
the proprietor, came forward with a polite “Sir, may I help you?” 
After completing my purchases, I said, “What are you boys doing?” 
One replied, “Our math problems, Sir. We’re stuck- Could you help 

mP* _ ; . . 

I expressed my interest and accompanied them to the rear. /One of 
the boys handed me the text (of which I was an author) and said, 
“We’re havmg trouble with problem four.” - ^ • 

“Will yoi?baad it aloud to me ?” I asked. The boy* pronounced the 
words unhsually well, but with suchpbviOus lack of comprehension 
of the nature of the problem thatrl commented : “Your reading doesn’t 
help me to understand the problem.” I pointed to another boy. “Will 
you read it?” His reading revealed no better interpretation than did 
th^ of the first boy. The third boy then volunteered to read it aloud. 
His reading indicated quite clear comprehension of the thought and 
meaning of the problem, and brought forth from the other boys an 
“Oh! I see. I get the point.” 

After treating in a similar manner the other problems in the assign- 
ment, the boy on duty remarked: “Sir, may b^ask you ^question? 
What is your occupation? I know ypu aren’t a teacher, blit 'I canlt 
figure out what you do.” ' . . 4 

I replied that I lived on a farm in Pennsylvania and spent a groat 
deal of time thinking about mathematics. ^ 

Then I asked, “How could you tell I wasn’t a teacher ?” 

*1 knew you j/eren’t a teacher,” he answered, “because you. didn’t 
tell us anything 

» ^ ’ 77 
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Without revealing any more about 'myself, I took leap^of the trio 
with the remark, “In Pennsylvania the bpys who read well, who in- 
terpret the ideas in their problen^have very little trouble with 
mathematics. Reading isn’t just sayin^words. tys seJlng the ideas 
beflind them. Reading is very much like thinking.*’ 

Many junior high school boys and girls do have difficulty in read- 
ing their textbooks in mathematics. This papier proposes those pro- 
cedures for teaching reading which the author has found effective 
with most pupils, excluding_only those whose mental, emotional, or 
physical conditions render them “clinical cases ” 

r .* ' • 

Levels of Reading Ability 

We know that junior high school pupils / in mathematics classes 
vary greatl^n ttair ability to read the explanations and problems 
in their teiU^kfc^or some pupils, reading at best consists of mere 
saying of words, with li|t^ or no comprehension. They dislike read- 
ing. Obviously they rtquft^moradf the developmental, experi- 
ential type of instruction which is currthtly so effectively employed 
in many elementary schools. . 

At the other end of the scale are those pupils who, independently, 
are able through reading to modi^\old concepts or to adquire'new. 
, ones. They are capable of reading wka degree of depth, difficulty, 
and range greater than that of the average mathematics text. I|nless 
challenged by reading content appropriate to their capacity* they are 
likely to lose interest in the subject. If effectively challenged, they 
will be able to become outstanding thinkers. In this grtrup weak 
most likely to find - our future leaders in science and mathematics. 

Then there is the large middle group of readers at whose lefel most 
of us direct much of our teaching and our writing. In this group 
we find various kinds of reading disabilities— mental, physical, and 
emotional. Specialists in reading have made significant contributions 
to the classroom teacher , looking toward correction and prevention of 
• such disabilities. * . . 

The purpose of this paper ^is to suggest instructional procedures 
to benefit, in varying degrees, learners at all levels of ability and 
achievement, both in mathematics and in reading. V 

Ob jectlvea of Mathematics Education 

. t ' 

Before considering f urther t the place of reading in our mathematics ' 

.• classrooms, we must have a large measure of agreement concerning 
* the major objectives of mathematics education. 

. .. * 
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For our purpose here we j^hall assume, not argue, these major ob- 
jectives. Sta t/d very briefly, they are ( 1 ) learning to reason, to thin* 
.one’s way through a problem situation (quantitative, of course) to 
find a response that has not previously been learned, and (2) learning* 
to -compute and to estimate v once ttie reasoning has disclosed the opera- 
• j ions required to bring forth the wanted results. 

But reasoning requires ‘ideas, concepts, meanings.' Reasoning i? 
rearranging or relating the ideas in the problem situation so that the 
‘‘what is wanted” is seen as a consequence of the “what is known.” 
Thus, reasoning' presupposes knowledge of the concepts. Hence, we 
have as an instrumental objective the teaching of the fundamental <?on- * 
cepts inherent in thb number system. (Recently we have been calling 
these ideas or concepts the meanings of mathematics.) 

We may say, then, that we are greatly concerned with instruction 
in the concepts of our f)eld, in order .that the learners may be able to 
“think aty>ut,” to “reason about” significant problefrtsjn their experi- 
ence. ... 

Experience has taught us that in the initial stages of instruction* in 
each new concept we should rely upon oral rather than written com- 
munication. We explore f say , hear , discuss , talJc about the problem. 
We experiment, discover, explain, listen, use illustrations, and develop. 
WV build new meanings and modify old ones, we generalize, and par- 
ticularise. We introduce new symbols, and new words imcentest. All 
the while, the teacher records these new. words and symbols on the 
chalkboard and calls attention to their spelling and formation. The 
learners use them in sentences and enter them in their “New words” or . 
“New symbols” lists. 

These symbols and words, such as circle , diameter , circumference, 
ratio and w (pi), illustrate the technical vocabulary 1 of mathematics.' 
TKey r the technical vocabulary, are unique and indispensable. We are 
saying that their meanings and i liter- relationships are more effectively » 
learned at the outset through oral v disoussion, experimentation,. and 
informal verbalization than through reading. But there comes a 
time when it id to the learner’s advantage to be able to supplement, if 
not replace, the oral with the written expression, tie must be abl& to “ 
read, to comprehend thought oommunicated through? writyen-ientences. 
Reading, of course, helps the pupil to establish and clarify concepts 
which he has acquired through more direct experience, 

•* 

‘ » 

Making and Reading MatliSnatical Generalisation* * 

Let us continue our discussion of the concepts of circle, circwnfer- 
• once, diameter, ratio, and pi. As a result of the informal, develop-* 
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mental discussion type of teaching the pupil will have participated in 
the making of such generalizations as : — 

1. The circumference of a circle la a little more than three time* It* diameter 

2 We dMded the Ienfith of the °l r cu inference of a circle by the length 

of Its diameter, we got a quotient of about 8. 

3. We called the “quotient of the circumference divided by the diameter" the 
rat,° of the circumference to the diameter. Ratio means quotient. 

4. We agreed to call the ratio or quotient pi. It's the same for all circles 

5. We also found that the diameter Is about one-third of the circumference 

These, and other observations about the concepts of circumference 
dimeter ratio of circumference to diameter, and pi, are pre-requisites 
^or reading. They constitute a kind of mathematical reading readi- 
ness. The teacher prepares learners for reading ! 

After this careful preparation, most learners may be expected to be 
able to jead and respond successfully to such written questions and 
statements as the following (presumably found in the textbooks sup- 
plied in other written form) : 

^ -diameter I™* 6 ' 600 * * ‘ ^ “ 8b ° Ut h ° W m8Dy tlmM 88 lon * 88 1,8 

2. Jack measured the diameter of a circle, and decided that It was 12.2 inches 

He wanted to find Its circumference. To do so, would he hare to measure 
It? Why not? 

3. Is ratio a sum, a difference, a product, or a quotient ? 

4. To And the ratio of circumference to diameter (when both a 4 known) 
would you divide the diameter by the circumference, or divide the cir- 
cumference by the diameter ? 

5. Make a sentence using the words circumference, diameter, and pi. What 
is the subject of your sentence 7 

6. Complete the sentence:# To find the circumference when the diameter Is 
known, .... 

7. Complete the sentence: To find the diameter when the circumference Is 
known, .... 

t . 

v Problem Analysis Leading to Reading and Solution 

of Problems 


In the circle-circumference-diameter-ratio-pi illustration,. we have 
be«n concerned with learning leading to reading generalizations with 
comprehension. We shall no,w consider the analysis of the so-called 
verbal problem, leading to its reading and solution: 

Find the rate of discount on a six-dollar pair of skates that sold 
for four dollars.” To sblve the problem, the learner (the reader) must 
bnn#to the proj^em a galaxy of previous learnings. These include : 
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1. Price. sellinp price, discount, and rote of discount. Without these 
ncepts, there can be no real reading. even though the words may be 

pronounceable and spellable. 1 * 

2. Moreover, the reader must know the relationship between (a) the con- 

^ °» PrU>e ' " e,Un * pr,< Tv aDd discount, and (6) the rate of 

discount, discount, and marked price. 

Obviously the particular data in the above problem are relatively 
unimportant m comprehending the problem, and are necessary only 

lor computing the numerical answer. 

Thus as we said previously, before the learner can be expected to 
read with compression the above problem, before he is readied 
it, he must realize that discount means “marked price minuVselling 
price, and that rate of discount means “ discount compared irith 
marked price by division." 

Guidance or help in the reading of the problem is almost, if not 
wholly, equivalent to guidance in the reasoning required in solving the 
problem. This may be facilitated by such questions as: 

ts the problem ? ( Finding rate of discount.) * 

2. What do you have to know and do to find rate of discount? (Know dis- 
count and marked price; and then divide discount by marked price.) 

3. I>oes the problem tell you the discounts? (No.) „♦ 

4. What must you know and do to find the discount? (Know marked price 
and selling price; and then subtract selling price from the marked price.) 

5. Does the problem tell you the marked price and the selling price? *0*8. 

8 i dollars apd four dollars: *o the discount is two dollars.) 

«. Now that you know the discount and the marked price, what did von sav 
you must do to find the rate of discount? (Divide the discount' by the 
marked price.) .. * 

The reader must be in possession of the concepts of marked price 
selling price, discount, -and cate of discount. He must be prepared to 
read, i. e., to sense the ideas denoted by the words and phrases of the 
verba statemeut^With this preparation, the reading (getting the 
thought )'is possible. . , * 

To emphasize the ideas or concepts iw^eading a verbal problem, we 
often have. the problem read and paraphrased,* naming only the big 
ideas. Thus, in our rate of discount problem the pupil might para- 
phrase as follows: I paid so much -for an article which regularly sold 

for so much ; I got a discount of so much ; I Rave to find the rate of the 
discount. 

We are lasting that reading in mathematics, whether of g^neraliza- 
( lone or problems, implies analysis, recognition of ideas and the rela- ' 
tionships among them. In a sense, reading is thinking, relating what " 
is wanted to what is given. It should be obvious by now that in the 
writer s opinion, the ability or inability of the pupil to read mathe- 
matics exposition 4fnd problems with comprehension and discernment- 
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is determined to a great degree by the clarity, depth, and range of his 
mathematical concepts. Good readers are those who have the con- 
ceptual equipment necessary to recognize the mathematical ideas con 
□ofed by ^mathematical words, phrases, and symbola Poor readers an* 
those who are deficient in this conceptual equipment. Remedial read 
ing is closely equivalent to relearning or improved learning of the 
ideas. The pupil whose understandings are relatively immature -will 
°t necessity be a relatively poor reader. We improve his reading b> 
clarifying big understandings, by reteaching, by moving Ipm^ a 
slower pace, by providing more experiences with ideas. 

Now let us consider what reading difficulties may be encountered in 
a group of verbal problems. What opportunities for growth in read 
ing may be provided 1 

1. Meaningless technical words or phrases may appear In one or more of the 
problems. If so, they, the problems, should be omitted from the assign- 
ment. In this case the teacher or textbook will have violated the accepted 
principle that verbal problems should apply previously l earned concepts. 

2. The non technical vocabulary may be Inappropriate or above the reading 
1 level of the class, or some members of the class. In this case the problem 

should be read aloud by one or more good readers^ after which the word or 
phrase may be modified, or replaced. 

3. The sentences may be too long. Here the teacher may have the pupils sug- 
gest ways of revising them to make them more readable. 

4. The problem may contain insufficient data for Its solution. If so, this 
fact should be’ recognised by the class, with a resulting agreement as to 
what action should be taken to supply tbe/nlsslng needed data. 

5. A problem may Contain Irrelevant or unneeded information. In fact, 
some problems of this type are desirable. Identification of such Informa- 
tion makes for purposeful reading. 

^ * 

Characteristics of Mathematical Reading 

♦ 

Reading in mathematics is distinctive in three important respects : 

1. The vocabulary of mathematical reading la probably more limited and 
more .exacting than that of any other subject area. Its words and sym- 
bol® are characterised by a high degree of precision of meaning. Ita 
sentences are succinct. The flow of thought la sequential. 8och words 
and phrases as since, therefore, consequently, put toqether , take-opart, 
compare, by definition, by -assumption, and the like, call for keen discern- 
ment Yhe learner's reading rate la necessarily alow. There la no such 
thing a a “skimming.” Every word, phrase and symbol moat be digested. 
The reader becomes disposed to ask himself, 44 What does this mean? How 
are the Ideas related? Ih which direction do I go now? Is the statement 
alWaya true?” In this reading-tltiftking process, explanations and prob- 
lems may need to he read several times f onfall comprehension. 

2. The symbolic or shorthand language of mathematics cannot be read Intel- 

, ligently until the symbols have meaning. This symbolic language na 
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■ For example, to read Kill, insight such 8ym | xl | lc eipreaaions as 
‘ ’ b’ bVa, the pupil must have the concepts of partition and com- 

parison d m 8 ,on. Interpreted as partition, the eerbaliration of each 
.1 gorian, nr “Some number n is be separate,! into some number » 

,/ ^ 1 Pa M, Inl * r P rel<Hi “ comparison division, the verbalization 
.if ea.h , s: How man* h's are there ,n of or , s ,hat part of bV 

I.!"*, ° f such m ,v = 2i + ,1 presupposes the 

eoneepte of vanabU. oguality. multiplication, and addition. The a- 

preaston states that “two numbers are so related that one of them is 
all* ays S more than twice the other." 

Thus, as in the reading of word symbols, the readingof mathematical 
symbols demands of the reader the possession of the concepts and the 

relationships among them. 


3 Rea ‘ 1,nK simultaneously Improve* and widen* language usage and mathe- 
matical understanding. Axthooka are written In terse, concise, and cor- 
rect statements, implla mffat be taught to appreciate those various and 

equally correct ways In which mathematical thought Is expressed For 
example : 

(1) The commission at the rate of t»% on sal^s of flrtOO Is (a) 5% of 
$1600, or (b) .(ttxflflOO, or (r) #1000 multiplied bv OR, or <ef) the 

05 " 1,(1 * 1 «W>. etc 

(2) Th<£hfo®fer of yards In a mile (R280 feet') is (a) the quotient of 
R280 feet divided by 8 feet, or (b) equal to the number of times 3 
feet la contained lij R280 feet, or ( c > may he computed by dividing 
R280 feet by 3 feet, etc. 

(3) The area of a rectangle 4 feet wide and 6 feet long Is <o) 4 x fl 
square feet, or <6) 6 x 4 square feet, or <r) 4 x 6 x 1 square feet, or 
(d) the product of its dimensions (In feet), etc. 

The stating and reading (with comprehension) of such varied, equi- 
\alent, and equaU^ correct ways of thinking and expression, deepen 
insight. Prac^Ce in re-casting in other equivalent/langunge, state- 
ments found in'the texfyis rewarding. 

4 * 


1 High Level Maturity in Reading 


It will be apparent that up to this point we have proceeded upon the 
assumption that the teacher has played the major role in the instruc- 
tion. She has employed reading, to be sure, but chiefly as a follow-up, > 
as a continuation, extension and enrichment of the oral, developmental 
instruction. She has prepared the pupil for reading by making sure 
thJk he has the conceptual background prerequisite to the reading. 
However, the teacher believes that the pupil should become in^reas- 
ingly able ttj learn through his .reading, and become less and less 
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dependent upon her. Eventually the pupil should become able, 
through Ris reading, to sense and clarify the ideas, get new ideas, ano 
see the relationships among them- Through critical study of whar 
he reads, he can become his own teacher. At this mature level, reading 
will have become the open sesame to mathematical insight. 

.A colleague of mine ingeniously and effectively promotes this kind 
of teaching. One of his pupils reads (and reports to the class) text- 
book A’s treatment of a topic, such as Area. Another pupil reads 
and reports on textbook B's treatment of the samd topic, and so on for 
several other texts. On other topics, other pupils read and report. 
'The teacher's assumption is that pupils can read , and that they derive 
profit and pleasure from the reading and from the sharing and com- 
paring of their learning experiences. 

i 1 

Conclusion 

1. In order to be able or to be ready to read, most pupils require an oral, 
exploratory, experimental, developmental, discussion type of teaching de- 
signed to bulfil and enlarge the concepts and generalizations. During this 
period the essential oral and written vocabulary becomes familiar and 
meaningful. 

2. Following the above procedure, pupils having no special disabilities are 
'* able to read with comprehension statements and questions about the topics 

Just developed. Emphasis Is upon the recognition of Ideas and the 
relationships among them. 

3. After verbal problems have been read they should be paraphrased or re- 
* stated so that the mathematical Ideas appear In bold relief. TJiis facili- 
tates the reasoning leading to their solution, and at the same time aids 
the poor reader. 

4. Mathematical reading la highly specialized. The person best equipped 
to guide the reader is the mathematics teacher, who conceives of the teach- 
ing of reading of mathematical ideas as an Integral part of the learning 
in his field. Mathematics teachers, however, ifced the guidance of “read- 
ing specialists” In, the prevention and correction of deep-seated reading 
disabilities. 
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The Responsibilities of Science Teachers 
for Teaching Reading • 


By 

J. Darrell Barnard 

CUirnaa, Dsparlnsal 0/ Sdtart Edme+ll»n 
Ymrk Unl+mrtiiy 


0 say, as I do, that the junior high school science teacher has a 


responsibility for teaching reading, is committing him to a most 
difficult assignment. It is an assignment for which few science teach- 
ers are prepared. They will needjielp if the job is to get done. They 
will need help in learning how to. determine the nature of difficulties 
which their pupils are having in: recognizing words; getting the 
meaning of words, sentences, and paragraphs; using illustrations, 
cross references, and glossary to add meaning to their reading; inter- 
preting tables, graphs, formulae and equations; locating science 
information ; and the variety of other skills involved in reading. 
There are techniques for identifying these difficulties as they relate to 
science materials. There are methods of teaching to overcome them. 
When these methods are applied, learning in science becomes more 
effective. In my judgment, it is just as important that a science 
teacher work for the improvement of his pupils’ abilities to read 
science materials as it is that he advance their understanding of the 
concepts and methods of science. Actually they are complementary; 
one helps the other. 

It is important to remember, however, that reading is a complex 
thought process. This is particularly true where reading is used to 
increase understanding of science concepts and generalizations, to de- 
velop scientific attitudes, and to solve problems by the method of 
science. It is also imftortant to remember that the patterns of think- 
ing that young people use are as different as their faces. For these 
reason^ I doubt that we should attempt to standardize our Approach to 
the special reading problems of youngsters. We should rather ap- 
proach each with “What is your way? Here are some other ways . 
Try them for fit.” 
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One of a teacher’s prerequisites to assuming responsibility for teach- 
ing reading is to recognizeHhe need for it. In most of the junior high 
schools with which I am acquainted, the science teachers are greatly 
concerned about the reading disability of a number of their pupils. 
They deplore the fact that these young people have been “passed” on 
to them from the elementary school. They are teachers of science and 
there is all too little time in the busy junior high school schedule .for 
their subject. They resent using any part of it to teach skills that, in 
their judgment, should have been learned in the elementary school. 
Their indignation about the situation is evidence that they recognize 
the important role of reading in learning science. 

In their own ways, many science teachers who have a large propor - , 
tion of poor readers in their classes are trying to do something for 
them. What they do, however, is sometimes questionable or far from 
ideal. Some attempt to give reading instruction, and at the same 
time tp cover the science lesson, by having pupils rfead orally in class 
frQm their texts. Some lay aside all reading material, such as text- 
books, and teach by a “defhonstration-discussion-notebook” method. 
By this method the teacher explains the science demonstration, per- 
forms it, writes pertinent material on the chalkboard, and has the 
pupils copy it in their notebooks. Some tpachers use non-graded text 
material in an effort to accommodate the pupil whose ability is below 
the reading level for his class. Science cartoon books and other pic- 
torial material are used by many science teachers whose pupils find 
their regular text too difficult. Where audio-visual materials are 
available, others may -rely heavily upon these to teach science. In 
some instances science teachers have written' simplified versions of 
printed materials that are beyond the reading level of their pupils. 
As will be pointed out later, each of these methods has certain instruc- 
tional weaknesses. 

In these ways science teachers are attempting to teach science to 
young people who are disabled readers. It is doubtful, however, that 
very many of these teachers are aware of the variety of factors (hat 
contribute to tj^ie reading problem. Nor do muny of them understand 
the complexity Of the problem and effective ways of dealing with it. 
An intelligent approach to the pupils’ reading in science must be based 
upon a better understanding of various aspects of' reading. 

There are factors inherent within science itself that add complicat- 
ing dimensions to the reading problem. Scientific knowledge is ad- 
vancing at phenomenal rates on many fronts. Scientists themselves 
have difficulty keeping up with the literature. Electronic devices are 
being used to record and classify the knowledge of these advancements 
so that by “push button” techniques it may later be made available 
to interested scientists. 
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With each scientific advance come new concepts and new word 
symbols to add to the already complex vocabulary of science. In the 
hrst chemistry course which many of us took, the atoms involved in 
chemical reactions were made up of only electrons and protons. But 
now there are neutrons, positrons, and antiprotons, to mention only a 
■ev . There is atomic fission and fusion. Radioactive isotopes and 
thermonuclear bombs are terms common in both the reading and con- 
versation of the layman, as are the variety of antibiotics and vitamins, 
ihere are radio stars, atomic reactors, artificial satellites, electronics, 
automation, synthetics, electric eyes, Geiger counters, applause meters, 

i b u and Whit ® and co,or )’ s P ace shi PS» supersonic flight, Mach 
lj Mach 2, and megaton bomhs. These advances and new terminology 
complicate reading in science. ' 

We might have found fetter reading problems in the “good old 
days of Lucretius when atoms were indestructible bits of matter with 
hooks on them. The “hook theory” provided simple explanations for 
such things as the nature of. gases, liquids and solids. The vocabulary 
of science was less specialized in the days of Leeuwenhoek. His micro- 
organisms were “little animals” with heads, bellies, tails and legs that 
wiggled about- under his home-made microscope. TIis “little animals” 
were uncomplicated by protoplasm, cytoplasm, nucleoplasm, vacuoles, 
granules, chromosomes and genes. 

If we could ignore the recent advances and teach only the science of 
50 , or even 25 , years ago, our reading problem in science would be 
less of a headache. But junior high school youngsters are living in 
today s. marvelous world with its ray guns and spate ships. This 
world is not strange to them. They accept it. They want to be a part 
pi it, and reading provides the avenue. 

In no small way these advances are accountable for some of our 
science reading problems. We want descriptions of the latest ad- 
vances in our textbooks because young people are demanding them. 
We also want the old and more familiar science. We, as teachers, not 
only feel more at home with it but realize that much of it must be there 
to develop the elementary concepts of the new. As a result, textbooks 
get bigger. Writing becomes more generalized. And many science 
books are reported to be too difficult for many pupils. 

We are attempting to cover too much in science. Learning becomes 
superficial. Pupils read to learn definitions rather than to get mean- 
ing and the personal satisfaction that comes from understanding, at 
their respective levels. They recite the “billboard signs” apd “head- 
lines” and w6 accept it as science learning. By such procedures we 
not only fail to improve reading aljjlity but actually impair reading 
skills that are fundamental to critical thinking and to the development 
of independence in learning. 
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We must slow down and turn more of our attention to helping younp 
people develop skill in uping the learning tools to increase their under 


Effective reading must have a purpose. Science teachers have a 


reading. The science teacher can capitalize upon interesting situa- 
tions to point up challenging problems for some pupils. He can set 
the stage by planning situations that highlight problems that chal- 
lenge other pupils.- It may be through a planned field trip, a film, or 
a simple demonstration that a problem is identified and a desire to do 
something about it is developed. For example, in a study of water 
transportation, a demonstration of a Cartesian diver generally brings 
forth the question : “Can I do it ?" Once the pupil finds that he can 
make the diver go down by squeezing the sides of the bottle, his next 
questions are: “How doewt work.?”; “Can I make one?’’ With interest 
and curiosity aroused in further investigation and learning, he now 
. has a real purpose. One way to learn is to read appropriate material. 
The competent teacher not only sets the stage, but once the interest 
is sparked he has suitable materials available for the pupils to read. 

In scien^ . glasses where young people are unable to assume reason- 
able degrees of ^dependence for their learning through reading, the 
teacher is tempted to resort to some one or all of those practices ear- 
lier described. To tell and demonstrate is the one temptation to which 
many science teachers yield in such situations. Science can be taught 
in this way. But the learner becomes entirely dependent upon the 
teacher. By this method little is done to help him overcome his reading 
deficiency. If he cannot read, the long term valtie of the science he 
learns by listening and watching is questionable. 

Another temptation is oral reading. If properly managed, oral 
reading in science classes has value in teaching some reading skills. 
The practice is questionable whenever it is used as a mechanical 
method of improving reading skills or as a substitute for independent 
reading. 

It would seem entirely defensible for a science teacher to yield to the 
temptation to substitute simplified material for poor readers. If the 
science text is too difficult, why not give him some well-illustrated, less 
difficult material. Again, this practice, in and of itself, is not ade- 
quate. The problem of helping young people become better readers of 
science material is a complex one. Its solution is far more difficult than 
some one of the simple practices described above. The problem and 
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of individual deficiency individual motives for overcoming them 
:tnd the ways by whjefi each individual can best be taught. 

If science teachej4 were to study the materials which they require 
youngsters to read, they would find some interesting and startling 
things about the reading problems of even their better readers’ Every 
science book^has a variety of illustrations. These are put there to 
help the pupil get meaning from what he reads. But he must use them. 
Often he needs help in learning how to interpret illustrations, espe- 
cially those that involve unfamiliar symbols. Without this help he 
may get some pretty weird concepts. * K 

Authors of textbooks generally define new terms at the place in the 
text where the term is first used. This is a commendable practice; but 
does it always achieve its purpose? In one text where the author in- 
troduced the term “carbon dioxide,” it was defined as “the gas that 
makes charged water fizx.” Youngsters were asked to read the sen- 
tence along with the definition and then to write what it meant to 
them Some wrote that it meant that carbon dioxide was the gas that 
bubbled in a storage battery when it was being charged. 

On another occasion a science teacher was trying to find out what 
meaning her pupils associated with the term “gene” when they read 
it in their text. One girl wrote that males have Genes in their cells, 
but females have Jeans in theirs. 

Another science teadher made an interesting discovery when he at- 
tempted to find out what fneaning his pupils associated with certain 
nontechnical terms used »n their physics text. In one of the reading 
assignments was this sentence: “Water tends to rise to the same level 
m communicating vessels.” The material in which the sentence ap- 
peared was accompanied by a line-dtawing illustration. After his 
pupils had read the material on the page, the teacher asked them to 
underline the words “communicating” and “vessels.” He then asked 
tiem to close their books and to vrite what “communicating” and 
vessels meant to them. Some wrote that “communicating” meant 
talking with each other,” and “vessels” meant “phips.” What did the 
sentence mean to them* Just this: Water t*nds to rise to the same 
level in ships that are talking with each other. r 

If yod think that it is impossible for youngsters to associate such 

meanings with terms like these, try it out with the science materials 
that you are using. 

Textbooks and other printed material are an important part of the 
equipment for learning science. No sciencb teacher would expect * 
youngsters to use laboratory equipment without instruction jn how to 
use it. Nor should they expect them to use textbooks effectively with- 
out instruction in the techniques of proper use. When science teach- 
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ers understand these techniques and then take time to teach them to 
their pupils, they are assuming the kind of responsibilities which 1 be- 
lieve they should take for teaching reading. 

I am convinced that reading has a relationship to effective learning 
in science. If science teachers would concentrate on helping junior 
high school youngsters improve their abilities to learn— using science 
as the medium — they would, in the end, be more effective than they now 
are in : 

V 

a. realizing a wholesome and j>ersonally satisfying development of the 
Individual ; 

b. educating for effective citizenship In a democracy ; 

c. supplying the scientific manpower needed to maintain a secure and pros- 
perous nation. 

V 
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What Are the Responsibilities of Social Studied Teachers 
for Teaching Reading? \ 




ftr ' 

Mabrl RudUill 

frs/«*«*r, D«f«riNi#si mj EdmMimm 
Dm km Umimmrrtty 


W h shall approach the question of.the responsibilities of social 
studies teachers for teaching reading by analyzing the 
skills an effective student uses as lie reads and studies various types of 
SOf i®l stu dies niaterials, and (b) the role of social studies teachers in 
helping him attain these skills. Let us take a student who is highly 
mature With reference to the techniques, attitudes, nnd habits of think 
iiig which he employs in reading and study. An analysis of the proc 
j esses he uses will reveal the gbals toward which wo should work. 
Our hypothetical student has established effective basic reading 
habits. \\ ith e*fh fixation of the eyes he perceives a group of words 
as an idea, which, with preceding and succeeding ideas, he structures 
into larger thoughts. He varies his rate of reading and his thought 
|>rocesses according to the type of material and his purpose for rent- 
ing. He has learned that the difference in effective rates is not so 
much in the visual work of word recognition as in the kind of thinking 
required. ‘ f • 

He knows that to comprehend printed material, the reader must be 
able to recognize words and understand their meanings. In this re- 
spect Social studies materials offer unusual difficulty. Some of this 
difficulty arises because their vocabulary is extensive and specialized. 
Much of the vocabulary deals with ideas and events which are remote 
in time and in space. For such concepts, our student has Jiad little 
help from his personal experience. Even when the vocabulary deals 
with today’s iitetitutions and events, the concepts involved are likely 
to be complex and abstract. 

Our student has learned that if he applies common meanings to cer,- 
tain words in his regular vocabulary, he may have misleading images 
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and referents. He has found, for example, that foreign minister* do 
not prench, that t ratered atock refers neither to water nor to animals 
and that the iron curtain contains no metal drapery. 

At each step his teachers, if they are professionally com|>efent. have 
reckoned with the abstractness of social studies concepts. They have 
anticipated vocabulary difficulties, giving attention to both pronuncia- 
tion and meaning. They have utilized existing backgrounds of ex- 
perience as a basis for developing understandings, and they have used 
pictures and concrete activities for filling gaps in these e.\j>eriences. 

> They have helped pupils to learn to yise contextual clues for inferring 
meanings, and to check such inferences by reference to the glossary 
or dictionary. In the case q/ words with multiple meanings, they 
have guided pupils in judging which of several dictionary definitions 
liest states the meaning of the word as used in the particular context. 

f^t us analyze further th£ skills used by a highly successful student. 
From them we can deduce the res|>onsijiilities that the ^rial studies 
teacher has for teaching rending. 1 

First, let us watch the student's use of the textbook. He doe* use a 
textbook. He values it because it gives a concise, systematic, compre- 
hensive, organized treatment of the subject. He has learned that the 
text must lie supplemented with wide reading from a variety of ma- 
terials. Hut it stands as a basic core, an organized framework within 
which ideas from other sources can lx* woven and evaluated. Of course 
the facts and concejMs from the basic textlxtok are likewise examined 
in comparison with those from other textbooks and sources. 

How then does the ideal student ileal with this lx>ok? He studies 
it : he reads it understand ideas, to organize related content, to re- 
• member significant facts. To this task he applies basic principles gov- 
erning effective learning. He studies with a purj>ose; he studies with { 
intent to remember; he organizes ideas; lie stops at intervals- for self- 
recitation ; he reviews. S|iecifirally, he surveys or previews the chap- 
ter, noting the title and the headings of major solid i visions. He does 
this for an over-all view and to identify and center his attention on 
the author’s main problem and his general organization. The student 
considers these problems anil subproblems in relation to problems 
previously studied. He pauses to recall what he already knbws on the 
subject. 

Ilefore beginning the reading of one section 01* subdivision in his 
text, the ideal student scans the material to discover the main question 
which the author is attempting to answer. He notes the major sub- 
problems. Usually, he does this by noting the boldface or italicized 
headings. If there are no such headings, he does it by skimming. He 
recalls the question which the author is attempting to answer 
reads to find the author's answer to bis question. As he goes 
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lie identities the main |x)ints end the support iilg points; lie dis- 
unguishes between major ideas irnd illustrations of these ideas; he dis- 
I (mguishes bet\y>eii the relatively ini|>oitnnt and unimportant content ; 
lie subordinates or discards irrelevant blatter. 1 

After a section has been read iij this manner, he recalls first the main 
' |K>ints, then the sup|M>rting points, and finally the inqMirtant details, 
lie now skim-reads the material he has just recited to ascertain that 
he has made no serious omissions in his recall. He attacks succeeding 
•sH tions in like manner. At the end of the chapter, lie reviews it as a 
whole for a grasp of the total organization and a review of the im- 
lairtant ideas. 

.“During the process described alwive, our ideal student gives special 
attention to place names and unfamiliar words. If an unknown.plaoe 
Location or physical feature is crucial to understanding, he refers to a 
map. Other unfamiliar won Is he first studies in context. Whether 
he checks their pronunciation ami meaning from the glossary or dic- 
tionary at this time or waits until later dp|>ends upon whether the 
I term is the kdy to understanding the basic idea. When charts and 
tables are referred to in the text, he studies them. He identifies in 
them the facts to which the author has referred. He studies the addi- 
i| ticyial facts given in these charts ami tajdes and evaluates the author's 
point of view and conclusions in the light of these facta. He con- 
siders whether the facts are sufficient to supjiort the author’s conclu- 
sions or whether they |>oint to different conclusions. 

Our student has lieen taught to supplement information from the 
text with facts from other sources. He refers to a variety of ref- 
erence materials: atlases, encyclopedias, yearbooks, other textbook^ 
He jises skimming techniques for locating particular items in lists 
| and in connected discourse. He compares facts from these sources! 
with tliose of the textliook. He is alert to discrepancies and, when 
they are found, he checks the qualifications of the authors and the 
sources of their dahi. He judges which fActs nre most likelv to he 
valid. ^ / ' . 

The above description has assumed tjiat th,e student js using a basit 
textbook. He may flSe many sources. Obviously, he does not need i 
to use the text as a basic source of information as he seeks to collect, 
organize, and summarize data on one particular probleifi. 

The teacher is responsible for teaching her pupil* the upe of tables 
of contents, indexes, -and list^ of tables, charts, graphs, and maps in 
dealing with their own textbooks. This is done when there is need 
to locate specific items and when additional training is needed. 

Rather than referring students to certain books,. pages, and para- 
j P’aphs, th* teacher trairfs students to use these sources iqclependently. 
^She consistently helps students to judge which kinds of reference 
books are most likely t6 contain certain kinds of information. 

ft 
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1 

The social studies teachers instruct their pupils in how to use maps 
and globes. They teach the meaning of special symbols when they 
are needed. They have pupils convert lines, dots, colors, shadings 
and other symbols with their accompanying keys and legends into 
ideas of direction, distance, location, topography, climate, production, 
and transportation systems. They teach that maps and globes are 
indispensable aids and that some ideas are not adequately conveyed 
through verbal presentations. Maps and globes are unique tools of 
the social studies. The need for detailed training in their use is gen- 
erally recognized. The needed skills and the techniques for teaching 
them have been well presented in a number of sources ( 8, 9, 1 1 ) .» ' 

• The materials with which our ideal student has dealt so far are 
highly condensed, quite abstract, basically factual. How are they 
made meaningful? How are they converted from dead to living 
matter? How do they become significant in his daily living? Of 
course the alert social studies teacher is using many means of making 
concepts concrete and personal. Among these are other types of 
reading materials. j 

Our student is a reader of the literature of biography, fictional 
biography, and historical and geographical fiction. ^ He reads for 
enjoyment, and he reads as a student of the social studies. His teachers 
have carefully gulled him into literature related to the topic being 
studied. They know that one’s concepts must be clarified, refined, 
and enriched by experience in varied concrete situations. The usual 
person reads historical fiction primarily for the characterization and 
plot; but he incidentally acquires some conception of the geographic, 
economic, social and political conditions and some insight into the 
beliefs and feelings characteristic of the time and place. 

On the other hand, our mature social studies student is more critical , 
and perceptive. He has been taught to differentiate between the fac- 
tual and the fictional. His social studies teacher has encouraged him 
^ to be alert to the details of the historic or geographic background in 
which the characters moye — their manner of living, the impact of 
events on their lives; the influence of location, topography, and 
climate; and the relation of these factors to the events of the time. 
The student questions whether the situation or condition of the prin- 
cipal characters is typical or is atypical f<Jr the time or the place. He 
guards against allowing a strong emotional experience with an atyp- 
ical situation to distort his view of the whole. He guards against 
allowing the atypical to symbolize for him the typical. 

In connection with units of work, teachers have made available 
varied narrative and fictional accounts. They have provided materials 
with different levels of reading difficulty so that all students can find 
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•ome to read independently with pleasure and profit. Teachers have 
. discussed with their students the related fictional materials they were 
reading. Inevitably, with contributions from different sources dis- 
crepancies in facts or concepts are found among the various fictional 
presentations. Discrepancies are found also between them and text- 
book accounts. * 

\ Su< - h disagreements lead to joint teacher, pupil problem solving: to 
rereading material for more exact interpretation, to recognition of 
the significance of qualifying phrases, sentences, or paragraphs; to 
investigation of the author’s background and his scholarly reputation; 
to development of criteria for judging what was intended as factual 
and what was intended as fictional; to judgment as to whether the 
j setting or the condition was general or unusual; to drawing con- 
rlusions as to the most probable realities. 

The genuine student of the social studies keeps abreast of current 
events; he is conversant with the arguments on both sides of contro- 
versial issues; he himself is beginning to grapple with problems of 
| citizenship. Today, he has many sources of information or of mis- 
information ; many sources for ready-made opinions.. But along with 
the other sources, he is a reader of current materials— newspapers, 
magazines, books. He needs all the reading skills employed in the 
] effective reading of other social studies materials, plus other skills. He 
has a greater need for suspended judgment and critical evaluation. 

1 he writer who attempts a fair, complete, and impartial analysis of a 
current issue has a difficult assignment. The reader’s assignment's 
likewise difficult. 

With the newspaper, our highly mature, hypothetical student reads 
headlines to determine which topics to follow up.’ For superficial 
interests, the first several paragraphs suffice. For deeper interests, he 
skims the article to locate facts in relation to the writer’s generaliza- 
tions. He questions whether these facts harmonize with, and whether 
they are adequate to the writer’s generalizations. He is familiar with 
more than one newspaper. He has discovered whether the interests of 
the publisher and owner are revealed in the selection of the news, as 
well as the treatment of what is selected. 

This exceptional student has regular contact with a variety of 
magazines, and he uses the Reader's (luide to Periodical Literature 
to locate other articles on his special interests and problems. Among 
the articles selected on the basis of titles, he often skims to locate the 
particular portions which directly apply to his problem or interest. 
Often, he merely skim-reads an article for the author’s main thesis, 
and general point of view. This he is able to do if the subject is 
familiar and the style is direct. As he does this he notes whether the 
author supports his point of view with facts or with opinions. 
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But our student knows that it is not the writer alone who must be 
objective. He knows that as a reader he must strive for an objective 
point of view. He knows that research has shown : ( 1 ) that the reader 
with preconceived attitudes and opinions tends to remember those 
facts that support his own point of view, and not to remember those 
that oppose it ; (2) that the biased render tends to interpret the facts 
to support his own point of view, whether it is pro ik con; and (3) 
la ie tends to accuse the author of prejudice because he himself 
holds an opposite prejudice (3,- 10). student therefore attempts 
to withhold judgment Until all the facts are in, and until they are 
weighed. He tries not to over-general fee fropi isolated cases. 

f !'* ,. e ‘ ,oes . n,,t remain f° r ever in this state of balance; he does 
not hold to a fence-straddling position. Issues must lie resolved ; de- 
cisions must be made; action must be taken. One should not merely 
Mew the action: one should participate in the action, whether to re- 
strain or to promote. Therefore, to generalize rightly and to draw 
conclusions soundly nre the final acts. 

Good social studies teachers have assumed responsibility for teach- 
ing pupils that the reader s first obligation, regardless of his personal 
opinion, is to understand the author’s meaning. They teach their 
pupils to judge which of several statements are factual or opinion 
and to judge the validity of assumptions; they tench pupils to examine 
he adequacy of evidence given in support of opinions; and they teach 
pupils to discover the fallacies in their own hasty conclusions (7). 

1 he ideal student learns to read and think in these ways 
The attitudes and the skills needed for effective reading are not 
simply or quickly acquired. With training and experience, they de- 
velop m depth and power and in widening areas of application. It 
is difficult to say that at any given level any one of them is begun, or 
at. any one of them is completed. Where the junior high school 
teacher can begin to develop pupils' reading abilities depends upon 
pupil skills, interests, and previous training. At whatever point that 

iqay lie, the junior high social studies teacher can make a vital 
contribution. 
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How To Conduct a Remedial Reading Program 

By 

Guy L. Bond 

^r#/wi#r •/ Education, C mivaraity mf Minnmao la 

R EMEDIAL rending programs vary considerably. Some are 
broad and flexible but many are narrow and rigid, putting all 
children through the same procedures. 

Almost any remedial program will show good average gains in 
pupils’ reading and therefore apjiear to have a moderate degree of suc- 
cess. These gains are the result of: (1) giving the pupil material 

suited in difficulty to his reading maturity* (2) stimulating his inter- 
est in reading; (3) increasing the emphasis on reading instruction; 
(4) setting aside more than the customary amoynt of time for read- 
( 5 ) instilling new hope in the child; and (6) associating the pupil 
more directly with the teacher. Even otherwise technically unsound 
programs will benefit sufficiently from one or more of these factors 
to produce slight increases in the average reading performance of 
pupils. 

Among the Important aspects of sound programs that I shall dis- 
cuss are the following: 

1. Selecting pupils to be given special help in reading 

2 . Diagnosing the instructional needs of disabled readers 

3. Making available the type of remedial Instruction needed 

l 

I. Selecting pupila to be given a pedal help in reading 

The problem of identifying the pupils who will profit from remedial 
instruction in reading is a complex one. There are many poor readers 
in junior high school who cannot be classified as disabled readers. All 
children reading in the lower 20 percent of the junior high school 
population, for example, cannot necessarily be classified as disabled • 
readers even though they are poor readers. Indeed, most of them are 
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not so classified since they are reading as well as can be expected. 
Many truly disabled readers are average readers, but they are above 
average in general capability and therefore should be reading even 
better than they do. The extent of retardation solely on the basis of 
grade placement or age is insufficient evidence upon which to identify 
a pupil as one who needs remedial instruction in reading. Pupils 
who are doing poorly in reading are of three kinds. First, there are 
those who are truly disabled readers. Secondly, there ure those who 
are slow learners in general. Third, there are those pupils who have 
major problems other than reading difficulties which make them in- 
efficient learners; however, their reading growth suffers along with 
other intellectual and social development. They, too, need help; but 
of course teachers cannot solve all the problems of human growth and 
development. 

The disabled reader is a pupil who is so handicapped in reading 
ability that his potential educational career is in jeopardy. The vast 
majority of disabled readers are low both in reading and in other edu- 
cational achievement in comparison with their general intelligence. 
Poor reading ability handicaps a pupil in all school subjects which re- 
quire much reading as a major tool of learning. 

Of course, a child may be poor in reading and other school subjects 
• for a variety of reasons other than disability in reading. He may be a 
slow learner, he may have emotional problems for reasons other than 
poor reading, or he may have neurological or physical limitations 
which make his reading achievement less than his general or verbal 
intelligence indicates that it should be. The disabled reader is one 
who has failed to grow in reading proficiency as well as might be ex- 
pected from his intellectual capability and his achievement in things 
not requiring reading. Pupils of this type need, and will profit from, 
remedial instruction in reading. The disabled reader must be identi- 
fied so that a thorough diagnosis of his reading problem can be made 
and so that appropriate remedial instruction can be given. 

Pupils who are slow learners also require special, although different, 
consideration. As a rule they are not reading disability cases* They 
may be reading as well as they can be expected to read. Unfortu- 
nately, they cannot gain much from the typical junior high school 
program. They need school work and reading instruction adjusted 
to their abilities and needs. Much time and energy often are wasted 
in trying to solve the problems of these pupils by means of remedial 
instruction in reading. Slow learners can best be served by adjusting 
the curriculum to their abilities and by teaching reeling in ways 
suited to their needs. Such pupils should be identified and be pro- 
vided appropriate learning experiences. 

T* 16 . chiId w ^° hfts deep-rooted personality problems or physical 
limitations which hinder him from applying himself to learning Bitua- 
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tions in general should also be identified and sent to the proper special- 
ist for help. Such a pupil’s reading instruction will need to proceed 
in light of the specialist’s recommendations. Caution should be exer- 
cised in concluding that personality problems cause reading difficulty 
in a specific case, since reading disability itself can be highly disturb- 
ing to a child. IV e should not be too quick in looking for excuses. 

Data on reading progress alone are not sufficient to decide whether 
a pupil is- a disabled reader, a slow learner, a child with some other 
limiting condition, or a normal learner who nftds only continued de- 
velopmental reading instruction. These decisions will need to be made 
after studying the data that can be obtained from testing programs, 
elementary school curriculum records, observations and informal 
testing during developmental reading instruction, as well as from 
recommendations obtained from other teachers. 

In order to classify a child correctly, information about his general 
mental ability, as measured by a test whiclvis free from a reading com- 
ponent, is needed. His general verbal competency, as indicated by his 
ability to understand things heard, is also useful. Evidence of the 
success a child has had in non-reading fields, such as arithmetic compu- 
tation, will indicate how wHl he has been able to apply his general 
intelligence to a type of learning other than reading. If thft pupil is 
relatively higher in general intelligence, verbal competency, and arith- 
metic computation than he is in reading, he is probably correctly clas- 
sified as a disabled reader, even though he shows signs of personality 
problems. If he is low in all of these areas, including reading — he is 
usually a slow learner. If he is high in intelligence and low in the 
others and demonstrates personality difficulties or if he is easily dis- 
tracted, he may have a deep-rooted emotional disturbance or a physical 
limitation which should be investigated by some other specialist. 

Only children who are correctly classified as reading disability cases 
should be sent to remedial reading teachers. Among these, only the 
pupils whose problem cannot be solved in the developmental reading 
program should be admitted to the remedial program. There is unfor- 
tunately a tendency to send slow learners, emotionally maladjusted 
pupils, and disciplinary cases to the reading center for remedial in- 
struction in reading. The correction of rending difficulties is itself a 
difficult task. If the remedial teacher is confronted with other prob- 
lems such as discipline, low ability, and emotional aberrations in 
pupils, he has only a slight chance of being successful. 

The following criteria should prove helpful in deciding which 
pupils should be admitted to remedial reading groups at the junior 
high school level : 

a. Pupils who have an I. Q. above 90 as measured by a non-reading test. 

Those lower can usually be handled elsewhere. 
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b Pupil* who hare reading disability as their major problem. 

c. Pupils who ask for special help after their problem haB been discussed 
wlfb them and. perbaiw. their parents. 

d Pupils whose parents request help, provided pupils’ characteristics satisfy 
the other criteria 

'Only a small proportion of behavior problems or emotionally dis* 
turned children Should lx* admitted to any one remedial group.* 

2. Diagnosing the instructional needs of disabled readers 

Any attempt to correct reading difficulties must be hased on a 
thorough diagnosis of the reading skills and abilities of the child. 
There are many chances for a pupil to fail to develop some of the skills 
or abilities which are important for continued growth in reading. 
There is also the chance that he may have so greatly emphasized a 
given skill that the balance between skills and abilities may become 
disproportionate aidrthus detrimental to his total reading achieve- 
ment. For example, one child may so emphasize the building of sight 
vocabulary that he fails to develop indej>endent recognition techniques. 
Another child may so thoroughly master the word recognition tech- 
niques that he fails to understand the meaningful nature of reading 
and therefore does not understand a word he reads. 

Uniform remedial procedures,' be they ever so ingenious, have little 
merit in solving the readfcg problems of disabled readers, no two of 
"horn are exactly alike. It is only when we recognize that remedial ■ 
programs must be based on diagnosis, and methods varied as indicated, I 
that successful growth for all disabled readers will occur. J 

Modern diagnostic programs are designed to answer the following 1 
five questions: 1 

a. II hat in the exact nature of the reading training needed f — The I 

diagnosis must reveal, as clearly as possible, the exact nature of the I 
child s reading difficulty. Ibis is determined by an appraisal of the » 
pupil's reading strengths and weaknesses. Finding out just what, in I 
the reading pattern of the disabled reader, is retarding his reading f 
growth is a most itnportant element in planning his remedial program, D 
The diagnostician must do more than detect that the child's difficulty I 
is in the word recognition area, the comprehension area, or the efficiency f 
area. He must find out just which skills in the area of weakness the I 
child lacks, which skills or techniques he has overemphasized, and I 
what faulty techniques he is attempting to use. 1 

b. Where can the disabled readers' problems best be handled ?*— In u 
general, the disabled reader is given instruction ( 1 ) in die regular de- | 
velopmenta) program, which I believe should include regular classes 1 
in reading; (2) in small groups at the reading oenter; or (3) indi-* §! 
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vuUmlH reading at a reading clinic. The leaches in the regular 
.levelopmentHl reading classes can and should give remedial instruc- 
tion to the majority of disabled readers. 

Some pupils wjll need more attention than can l*e given ji^the .level- 
•* , ™: e,,, . al rw “ ,n * Tl,e .v l»»l !»■ *rv„l m s ,n,ill,-r groups 

!" "■ " k ’ h s ‘' l ‘ ,K ' 1 I’upils trill) similar nrob- 

'™ s will bf IDiiKht I oriel her ,|,e T |„.se imp, Is need. 

Instnielioi, will meet m one p-oup: ihow weak 
III basic comprehension ,n another; an, I those needinp- Ira, nine m order 
to increase their reading efficiency in a third group. 

A few pupils having complex disabilities will have to lie referred to 
a reading clinic for individual instruction. The allocation should la* 
made according to the extent and type of disability involved and the 
child s attitude toward and adjustment to his problem. 

o. Iloxr can the remedial inst nation be most eminently conducted ?— 
Remedial proprams must> very efficient since they must develop 
readinp skills and abilities at an accelerated rate for pupils who have 
not progressed even as well as other pupils w,th the same general 
capabilities. In the most efficient way possible the remedial propram 
must overcome the unfortunate approaches to readinp that have 
limited the readinp prowth of these* pupils. The diapnosis must give 
information almut the following: level of difficulty of the material to 
lie used : type of material that will liest suit the kind of instruction 
needed : pupil interests that cap be tapped to stimulate readinp; means 
to be used to demonstrate to the pupil that lie is makinp progress in 
readinp; desirable length and frequency of remedial lessons: and 
means of encouraging inde|>endent readinp by the pupil. This in- 
formation is vital to the success of a corrective propram since it indi- 
cates ways of satisfying the hasic principles underlying all remedial 

work in readinp, irrespective of the nature of the correction heinp 
made. 

d. Doe* the pupil have any limiting condition which should be 
corrected or to which the program must adjust?— All of the factois 
that cause readinp disability in. the first place may be conditions which 
would limit the success of remedial instruction. Such conditions as 
poor vision or hearing, for example, might interfere with remedial 
instruction. A\ henever |x>ssible, such conditions should be corrected 
prior to the start of remedial work. It should be recopnized that cor- 
rection of such causal or contributing factors does not overcome the 
need for remedial instruction. Correction will, however, increase the 
child’s chances for success in the remedial work. Many times a limit- 
ing condition within a pupil cannot be corrected. Then the remedial 
program will have to be modified in order to adjust to the limitation. 

e. Are there conditions in the pupiVs environment that might inter- 
fere with progress? — The entire reading environment of the pupil 
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must be in tune with his instructional needs if remedial work is to be 
successful. The parents, in their understandable zeal to help their 
child, or their critical attitude toward the child fiiay create emotional 
tensions which greatly interfere with possible growth in reading 
-Parents can and shoujd contribute to the success of a remedial pn> 
pam, but they will have to know what to do and what not to do. The 
reading environment within a school should also be adjusted to correct 
the pupil- s reading problem. All too frequently, the correction of 
reading is hindered by unreasonable demands which are placed on 
the pupil throughout the day. There is little use in adjusting the 
difficulty of material to the level of the child for an hour of remedial 
work, if, for the remaining five hours of the day the child is confronted 
with reading tasks far beyond his reading capability. Teachers must 
realize that nothing but discouragement results from a pupil’s holding 
a book which he is is expected to, but cannot, read. 


3. IHalUng available the type of remedial instruction needed 

« 

On the basis of the diagnosis, remedial instruction is planned. The 
types of remedial work that may be needed fall roughly into four 
categories: 

Mnrt. there la remedial (raining which la dealaned to develop greater com 
potency In the area of word recognition. 

Second, there la remedial training aimed at Improving comprehension. 

TMrd, there la training deatgned to Increane the apeed of reading compre- 
hension and to Improve reading efflcleocy In other way*. 

Ponrth, there la remedial work In which the major goal la to atlmutate the 
re I octant reader* to read. 

Techniques for correcting difficulties in all of these must be part of 
the equipment of the remedial teacher so that the one needed may be^ 
emphasized for a pven disabled reader. 

The area of word recognition is in itself so complex that many lim- 
ited remedial programs focus on this phase of reading instruction 
alone and some on just minor parts of this phase. The remedial work 
in woril recognition varies all the W from what is implied in such 
ridiculous statements as, “Just teach the child the letter sounds and he 
will know how to read,” to well-rounded programs in word recogni- 
tion which attend to the many balances that must be maintained and 
which develop the many skills and knowledges that are essential for . 
independence m word recognition. The fallacy of assuming that a let- 
ter-by-letter sounding method will solve word recognition difficulties 
can be tested by trying to sound out the line of print above, or any line 
of pnnt, letter by letter. This method might work in reading such a 


sinjU wnienc .,*A ct ran t .si," bul no. such * sente, ut „ "The 
author s relationship to his public is complex." 

,n Th ^ atUnnp , ,PUrner " U,St d * x * ]o \> tl* "bilitv usually to analyze 
,nto c,URters of ^ »>e is to develop inde|iendence in 

word recognition. Pie must also learn to use meaning aids-both to 
help him anticipate words and to check on the accuracy of his recog- 
nition. He must develop knowledge of word parts and acquire an 
ever-increasing sight vocabulary as well. He needs to lie able to blend 
word parts together both auditorily and visually. Above all. he must 
maintain a balanced and flexible attack on words. 

The diagnosis of word recognition problems njust detect and the 
remedial program must try to correct the following types of word 

recognition difficulties: > 

a. * Insufficient night vocabulary. ' 

b. Failure |o asaoctale meaning with word* - '• 

c. Ineffective uae of con leg t dues 

d. Ineffective visual analysis of words. 

e. Inaufflclent knowledge of visual, atructural. or phonetic elements 

s. ability in auditory blending or visual synthesis 

g- Over-alialyala In word recognition, 
h. Orientational confusion. 


me comprehension area includes the problems related to in 
adequacies in basic comprehension abilities, in specific types of com 
prehension and in inability to adjust to the demands of various type* 
of material read. Inasmuch as the objective of all reading is to com 
mumcate with authors, the comprehension area is of vital importance 
1 he ability merely to recognize w6rds without understanding what the 
author is saying has litt le merit. 


lere fore the diagnosis of a comprehension difficulty must indicate 
»e nature of the problem. The remedial instruction must provide 
or correcting the following types of comprehension problems : 

a. Inadequacies In basic comprehension abilities such as : 


( 1 ) Limited meaning vocabulary. 

( 2 ) Failure to uae context aids to meaning. 

18 ) Ineffective use of structural aids to meaning. 

1 4 ) Inability to Isolate and recognise thought units. 

(5) Lack of sentence sense. 

( 6 ) Limited understanding of paragraph organisation. 

b. Immaturity In specific types of comprehension abilities such as 
( P Inability to read to retain Information. 


( 2 ) Limited ability In reading to organise Information. 

(3) Lack of ability to read to evaluate and make critical judgments. 

(4) Ineffectiveness In reading to Interpret. 

(5) Failure to read for appreciation. 
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c. Inability to adjust reading to meet demands of content fields because of: 

( 1 ) Insufficient knowledge of vocabulary. 

(2) Limited use of basic study skills. 

(3 ^Ineffectiveness in adjusting rate of reading to purpose at)d nature 
of material. j. * 

The slow, inefficient reader is frequently one who is deficient in some 
of the other areas of reading, such as word study or comprehension. 
He may also lie one who lacks zest for reading. If any one of these 
is the cause of the inefficient reading, an attack oil that basic problem 
is needed. There are, however, inefficient readers who have no such 
basic limitations. In these cases, the impeding habit must be 
diagnosed and the appropriate remedial procedures used. The follow- 
ing list suggests some of the more prevalent causes of slow, inefficient 
reading in all types of reading situations: 

a. Over-vocall*atlon during silent reading. 

b. Over-analytical reader. 

c. Word-by-word reader. 

d. Habitual dawdling while reading. 

e. Unrhythmical reading. 

f. Pointing or excessive head movements. 

g. Extreme cbmpuUiveness for detail. 

The reluctant reader is one Rho has the necessary skills and abilities 
but who avoids reading. He has not discovered the values to be gained 
from reading and therefore reads but little. His problem i$ one which 
requires careful encouragement. For the most part, pupils who can 
read, will rtcul if they are given suitable material and some encourage- 
ment. j ■ 

There are a few pupils who have ability to rend, but who need 

remedial training to overcome one of the following: 

a. Lack of breadth and intensity of interests in general. 

# b. Inability to establish purposes for reading/ 

. Laak ^f persistence when material does not immediately answer reader's 
purpose. 

d. Inability to initiate own reading activities 

C' 

Most types of remedial programs attack one or more of the areas 
just, discussed. They are usually successful in overcoming some 
reading disabilities. In summary, however, the truly successful re- 
medial program is one that does the following : 

a. Bases treatment on the pupil's .s|ieciflc needs as shown by a thorough 
diagnosis. 

b. Emphasises a child’s aiiectflc instructional needs in relationship to broad 
reading development — not in isolation. * 

c. Is well organised. 
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(1. Makes the processes meaningful to the learner ahd lets him help plan the 
correction. 

e. Considers each pupil as a worthwhile individual. 

f. Is encouraging to the pupil. 

g. I ses material suitable for the pupil In difficulty. Interest, and maturity. 

h. Is broad enough to treat all ty|tes of difficulties. * 

, .,i. is flexible enough to change as the child's problem changes. 

j. Has teachers who are energetic, optimistic, and well trained. « 

k. Employs good, 6>und teaching procedures and interesting reading ma- 
terials rather than artificial or mechanical devices, or any other bag of 
tricks. 
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HERE cannot be a complete separation between a developmenta 
. and a remedial reading program. Both phases should be includec 
in any complete reading program. However, the program can b< 
orientated to stress either developmental reading or remedial reading 
The general nature of remedial reading instruction and the typ< 

od pupil it can best serve have been clearly stated by Donald D 
Durrell in thfese words, 

th ! regUl8r C,a8R r ° 0m teacher mn8t afflUme m& l° T responsibility 
K 8a,ted to th « “«*>« of children, some schools haw 

JTJT a " 80 far behlnd the c, "“^ that special remedial 
reading instruction is necessary. Such classes are held under radons 

cln^«rh a M‘ the C,1 " lC '” “ tbe readln * workshop » ‘the reading 

2* * laboratory,” or tbe “special reading class.” The com 

MtoSlSTni C I““ br,DK " t0fethW mnan W0 °P" of children for 

30 to SO minutes of reading Instruction each day.* 

When a remedial program i 8 being considered for a school, the 

e ^rr™ 8 ??’ a< * m ^ n i 8 * ra t° r 8 * n d reading consultant (if one 

**"' dn Mrt * in princip,ee ’ incl " di "«- <*'• 

1. A remedial reading program is beneficial and necessary to a well-rounded 
program. 

2. All teachers, both elementary and secondary, should be teachers of reading 

3. Individual testing cap help diagnose and contribute to remediation of 
certain types of “retarded readers/* 

4 tortrodttoT ° f retarded readar " m *r ^nellt by Individual or small group 

5 program* d,1CatlOD *" ***’**** tOT th * of a remedial reading 


• Bibliographical reference are Hated on page 117 at the end of thla article 
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6 p T rp«m. edUfttl0n 18 e88ent,al f0r tbe 8Ucce " of a remed ‘ aI reading 

7 ' 'ZZr^ !" ' mportant w,th,n th * classroom to avoid unnecessary 
structk)n° D and Pr ° Vlde maxlmuni ^Befits from the teacher's in 

8. Reading is a process— not a subject. 

9 reme< l ,al f° Uld “ 0t ** #PP,led to the Program when discuss- 

S f n<1 PUP,,,? Word " w,thout “"fortunate connotations. 

«u«b as reading laboratory" or "reading club” should be used. 

There are four definite aspects of any remedial program. The 

7 h,Ch any ° f the8e four i3 stressed depends upon 

the students, parents, staff members, and facilities. The organizers 

of the program must decide 'how much emphasis should be placed 
on each aspect. The four aspects or facets of a good refffcdial program 
are as follows : 

1. Parent education 

2. Teacher education 

8. Individual and group testing t 

4. Individual or small group instruction 

As with any curriculum program, the relationships among adminis- 
trators. supervisors, teachers, and parents can cause a reading program 
to succeed or fail. The program is especially dependent upon teacher 
attitudes. Teachers must be convinced that the remedial reading 
program will improve the quality of learning. JVh.t does the reading 
program offer the teachers, pupils, and others! It can provide: 

1. Assistance in educating the parent 

2. Assistance to the teacher in withln-class grouping 

3 aad , Workah °P* to “*>P teachers learn techniques for handling 

the 'teaching of reading" 

4. Additional diagnostic dgta concerning retarded students 

5. Assistance In teaching "retarded" students 

What can the parents expect from the reading program f They can 
anticipate : J 

1. A better understanding of the learning problems of school children 

2. Suggestions as to how to help the child improve his reading at home 
S. A better parent-teacher relationship 

4. A better understanding of. the instructional program of the school 

Mont important of all ia the child. H*r can the child be benefited 
by the program! ^1^. 

1. He can be helped to improve his reading abllttlee and his achievement In 
academic courses, 

2. He cu be helped to overcome frustrations and feelings of inferiority 
caused bjr failure to read up to the expected lerels. 
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Om method by which the four .specie of a reeding program here 
been developed in s large county school system is describe Wow. 

^ ^ areni education 

Parent understanding and cooperation are essential to the success of 
any reading program. At first, parents are invited to meet with the 
g specialist at the Parent-Teachers Association meeting. Then 
an entire week is set aside during which parents may meet with the 
^ing consultant, any time from 8 : 30 a. m. to 9 p. m. Pupils who are 

vital' ”® "\ d,v,d “ al or sm »ll group instruction are given a special in- 
vitation addressed to their parents The invitation reads as follows: 

— Junior high school 

Dear Mr. A Mrs. Date 

t0 !T° Te readln * * bl,lt y. we hare placed her/him 

d * ™ ° DlJr t0 J read,n * wbere **/*« receive much Individual a* 

roar iiSSThZSLTSS; W,n 00,,, " "* - 


Principal. 

Student’s Name * -- 

I shall be able to meet with the reading specialist on 

I shall not be able to meet with the reading specialist (MwM> ' 


Parent'* ilfoitart 

t'!” 7 '"forested parent has an opportunity to discuss 
his child’s problems with the consultant. Of corns. fh/reldZ 
confers Wi ' h ChiW ’ 8 '«* chw " «*h «h 

In addition, an annual Conference on Reading for Parents is ached- 

school for thed” 18 ’ *"** int€re8t £? individuals are invited to attend the 

and several reaYinw ^ Kram ^ ^ program con8ist « of * guest speaker 
and severe! reading demonstrations and lectures by educators. It 

*ude*„ta Mpec,,l| y ,or P* rent « of elementary and junior high school 
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Individual letting 

Xrr fon,, " K ' 

in^matTon 6 :' “ *" onenU,ion sheef <<>ntaini,v^ the following 

I 

Hb Sr io [ h ^ scho ° l 2 3 * •“‘■her is aware of the wide range of 
w' y J" d . Roh,eve,ne '‘t which Children bring to the classiSm, 

havereadingnr^r 1 "^rT their f^de level; but some children 
( wf a r rn l hamF>er their *™ ral **ool achieve- 

X re d t rtrj ,l !"* nading difficu,ti * should be 

( hilHro * ii- a< ! ,np con8ll hant; other should not be referred 
( hildren f.lhng into the following groups should be refen^ 

* ln?eml!ln^ h0 *" ve avera *< f - aboV( * average. ,, r slightly below average ‘ 

ZZTr c ;r h r dimc '" ty w,,h — - -«* ph— ; 

mem levei™r i " M * h oapap,tv ,erel - *"'< » low achieve- 

mem , e>el , n other word*, if read to they are able to comprehend 

and answer questions about Information beyond the level at which 
they read Independently with understanding. 

* t ,o * t"""' ' n,> ' ,rt ,n ™> « « bMw 

grt*at deal below average. 

Tlie following types of students SHOULD NOT be referred to 
the specialist : 

a» Mentally retarded or very alow-learning student* who are reading as 
well as students with, their mental capacity can be expected to read. 

b. Students with average Intelligence who are not reeding quite as well 

*" 1 bat whose difference In achievement and capacity Is 

not significant enough to request outside help 

c. Students who have learning problems Other than reading 

f!^ ent ! W ?° •** d, * c, P Ilnar y Problems because of factors other than 
nenrienriefl In reading. 

pxnem^!^#* 8 #^ 11 ° M t0 re ^ er studentH to the reading consultant are 
expected to follow these gtejis : 

1. The referring teacher secures a Reading Referral Form and fills 
in trje requested information. 

2. He talks with other teachers who work with the student and seek* 
eiropintong about posstble causes for the pupil’s reading difficulties. 

The teacher adds this information to the referral slip. 

3. He gives the completed referral form to the student’s core or Eng- 

Iwh teacher for final proceeeing. . 
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4. Core or English teachers add their comments and take the form 
to the reading officer. They are asked not to send students to the office 
with this confidential information. (Core or English teachers may 
make referrals of <their own, of course, as well as add to the requests 
made by other teachers. ) 

AH referrals are made in writing and a separate referral form is 
made out for each child whom the specialist is to see. The reading 
specialist notifies the core or English teacher what will be done about 
each referral. If testing is done, the specialist provides teachers with 
results and discusses with them ways in which all class teachers may 
help the individual. If the reading specialist wishes to remove a stu- 
dent from class, he notifies the core or English teacher. Students are 
taken only from core or English classes, unless the science or other 
teachers request specific help. 

In addition to the individual analysis which the reading specialist 
makes, he helps any teachers who request assistance in ( 1 ) learning to 
prepare reading material with appropriate interest content for the 
student, (2) deciding how to group within the classroom, (3) develop- 
ing techniques for using word recognition tests, informal reading in- 
/ ventories, etc. 

\ Teachers are also oriented concerning the meaning of certain terms 
basic to any reading program. As each pupil has a number of different 
reading levels, teachers are expected to use the right label for the level 
they are discussing. These terms include : 

a independent level — the level at which the student ia able to read U0% of 
all words with 00% comprehension. 

b. instruction^ level— the level at which the student may read with help 
from the teacher. At this level, the student will read about 0S% of the 
words with 75% comprehension. 

c. enpaeitp level — the highest level of understanding which the student has 
when discussing information read to him rather than bjr 

d. frustration level — the level at which the student la completely loot When 

attempting to read with no help. Standardised tests usdklly give scores 
close to the frustration level (Leas than 00% word recognition, 00% 
comprehension.) > 

Tests to be administered, among others, by the reading specialist in- 
clude the Informal Reading Inventory, the Oates Associative Lear 
ing Test, the Detroit Test or Learning Ability, the Word Recognition 
Test, the Stanford Achievement Test (Reading), and the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children. 



3. Ind iv i d ua l and enudl group instruction ^ 

Individual or small group instruction is made available to 
pupils who the reading spedalift feels would be moot benefited. This 
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program is extremely flexible. The pupil is returned to the classroom 
as soon as the reading consultant and teachers feel that he can achieve 
in the normal type of academic situation. After the pupil returns to 
liis regular class, the reading consultant remains in close comraunica* 
tion with the teacher. In this way, the reading material presented to 
the pupil in the special reading class is closely correlated with the 
printed material presented in his regular classroom. Techniques range 
from visual, auditory, kinesthetic, and tactile techniques to highly 
critical reading exercises. A monthly progress report on each pupil 
is sent to all teachers concerned. 


4. Teacher education 


Individual teachers are invited to meet with the reading consultant 
at their convenience to discuss any problems they might have concern- 
ing rewriting, grouping, and teaching techniques. Also, at the con- 
clusion of every analysis, the teacjier and consultant meet to discuss 
the prognosis and specific needs of the child. The specialist meets 
bimonthly with the individual departments (such as science, etc.) to 
assist in rewriting materials and to discuss basic methods in corrective 
reading. s Teachers are also given special instruction irl how to rewrite 
printed materials so that they will be easier for retarded pupils to 
read. A reading vocabulary study reader (pre-primer through sixth 
grade) is made available to all teachers interested in re-writing. 
Teachers are given the following suggestions for rewriting materials 
on lower readability levels : 


a. Take time to explore the pupils’ background and to arouse curiosity. 

b. Make sure that an adequate background of experience and proper work- 
ing concepts have been developed. 

r. Use as many basic words as possible. 

d. Make the sentences as short as possible— within reason. 

e. Try to start most sentences with the subject. The sentence may lose 
some of Its literary style, but It will be easier to read. 

f. Introduce about one new word per sentence. The reader may be able to 
figure out the meaning from context clues. This Is especially true If ade- 
quate background and concepts have been developed. 

g. Be sure every pronoun has a clear antecedent. 

h. Use picture clues wherever possible. * 

L Avoid flowery language. Stay at the level of oral language development. 

J. Watch the difficulty level of the concepts. Complex concepts often can- 
not be developed In sentences but need to be developed in paragraphs. 
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Seminars are held weekly for those teachers who wish to study and 
discuss topics pertaining to reading. Helow is a typical outline of a 
seminar course : 

I. Orientation of the Course 

A. Factors In reading retardation 

B. Types of retardation 

t\ Case typing 

II. Informal Techniques For Measuring Reading Achievement 

A. Purpose and technique for the Informal Reading Inventory 

B. Demonstration 

C. Analysis of results , 

III. W ord Recognition , 

A. Purpose and use of lists 

B. Administration of word recognition tests under supervision 

C. Analysis of results 

IV. Spelling 

A. Relationship of spelling and reading 

B. Retardation In spelling 

C. Administration of spelling tests under supervision 

D. Analysis of test results • 

V. Standardised Achievement Test* 

A. Reading tests 

1. Survey 

2. Diagnostic 

B. Administering and scoring tests under supervision 

C. Analysis of test results 

VI. Rewriting 

The reading specialist also meets with teachers individually to dis- 
cuss problems they may have in grouping within the classroom. Upon 
the request of the teacher, he helps determine the reading levels by 
means of informal reading inventories. He turns over to the teacher 
such information as the results of word recognition tests and group 
reading inventories so that the teacher may determine the proper 
grouping in each class! Each teacher makes the final decision con- 
cerning the use to be made of the information. In the final analysis, 
the teacher is the one who actually determines how the grouping is 
done. 
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The propram which has been described is an evolving, dynamic one. 

Thus far, it has produced excellent results. Pupils participating in 

(he program have, in most cases, had their reading disabilities and 

deficiencies remedied. The success of the program has resulted in 

large measure from the interest of parents, teachers, administration, 

and participating pupils, as well as from the careful use of evaluative 

instruments and instructional materials. 

^ w 

Reference 

(1 I Durrxll. I>on am> D. Improving Reading Instruction. Yonkers, N. Y., World 
Rook Company, IDfitt. Pp. 340-41. 
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How Can Teacher* Determine Pupils’ Reading Status? 

By 

Donald L CkJand 
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I F a teacher is to know whether or not he is succeeding in directing 
the children s reading activities toward desirable goals, it is obvi- 
ously imperative for him to conduct a systematic and continuous pro- 
gram of fppraisal. The results of this program will enable him to 
detect areas of weakness, and to shift emphasis from time to time as 
the need for a changy in methods and materials becomes evident. If 
such an appraisal is', not made at regular intervals, much time and 
energy will be wasted. '• 

One of the objectives of reading instruction is to help each individ- 
ual child progress toward desirable goals as rapidly as his capabilities 
and the instructional time allotted him will allow. 

A study of these goals will reveal that most reading skills are ini- 
tiated during the primary grades. During the intermediate and upper 
grades, these skills are refined and are reinforced by the content area 
teaeker$. The idea that learning to read is a lifelong process is not 
new. Goethe, the German dramatist and philosopher, said during the 
later years of his life : 


The dear people do not know how Ion* It takes to learn to read. I have been 
at It all my life and I cannot yet aay that I have reached the goal. 


Methods of Appraising Progress 


In many schools, 'the child's progress toward desirable goals in read- 
ing is measured by teacher judgment in terms of a symbol on a report 
card. In many instances this type of appraisal is done in a superficial 
way, and the mark or symbol does not accurately indicate the degree to 
which the child is progressing toward reading goals. In a few other 
schools, marks pf achievement are t.he results of a single reading test . 
administered sometime during the latter part of the school year. 
Neither of these methods is entirely satisfactory to conscientious teach- 
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ere who wish to be more accurate in their appraisal, so that an adequate 
corrective program can be conducted, 

A competent teacher appraises the students’ progress in relation to 
repeated expediences with them. The results of standardized tests 
should always be tempered by the competent teacher’s judgment. 
Analyzing the pupil’s performance as he uses his acquired reading 
skills, observing his reactions and his attitude toward himself and 
school, are valuable criteria in appraising his progress in reading. 

One way of validating teacher judgment is through the use of anec- 
dotal records. Entries of pupil performance in silent reading, oral 
reading, study habits, attitudes and interests in a cumulative folder are 
helpful to teachers. There is no need to keep a case history for each 
pupil, such as might be developed in a clinic; but the recording of es- 
sential facts will validate teacher judgment. 

Interest inventories, similar to those developed by Witty and Kopel,' 
may be used as an instrument in determining a pupil’s reading habits 
and interests.* Information gleaned through the use of inventories 
may give valuable clues to a child’s reading skills. 

Teachers can also assure accuracy of judgment in appraising pupil 
achievement through the use of check lists. Many such check lists may 
be found in professional books on methodology in reading. The fol- 
lowing outline is illustrative of the items which will aid the teacher in 
his appraisal. 


1. Pupil's Oral Reading 

a. Ability to attack new and unfamiliar word* 

b. Ability to get meaning from context 

c. Extent of speech difficulties 

d. Is the chlUJ a fluent reader? Does he read with expression? 

e. Extent of sight or recognition vocabulary 
^ t Does the child omit or insert words? 

g. Extent of excessive head movements^ 

2. Pupil's Silent Reading 

a. Can the child interpret : 

(1) Sentences? 

(2) Paragraphs? 

(3) Story or complete unit? 

b. Understanding of words v . * 

c. Comprehension skills : , ‘ ^ ) 

( 1 ) To get general significance ' ' 

(2) To get Implied meanings 

(3) To follow directions 

(4) To do detailed reading 


i 


(7) To understand the purpose of the author 


1 Bibliographical reference* are listed on page 188 at the end of tbla article. 

»8«e pages for an Inventory "What Do Ten Like To ReadT prepared by Arno 

Jewett, Teachers who wish to reproduce this Inventory for class nse have psrwlasftoa to do so. 
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(5) To anticipate events 

(6) To understand tone created by author 
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3 . Pupil's Study Skills or T echniques 

a. To organise and outline 

b. To do precis writing 

c. To use different parts of a book 

d. To use reference material 

# * nter * ,ret mnpn, graphs, and other pictorial material 
f. To relate pictorial and verbal material 

The preceding list is not complete, but may serve as an aid to the 
er who wishes to construct a more extensive check list. With ex- 
■ perience the teacher will formulate new criteria for evaluating the 
child s responses iR oi;al rending, silent reading, and study skills. 

" ma Y ® cho ° 1 systems, the method used to evaluate pupil progress 
“ thC U8e ° f Jnfarmftl or teacher-made tests. If they are con- 

structed by experienced and competent teachers, they can be useful in- 
struments m evaluating teaching efficiency as well as for supplying 
valuable clues to pupil progress. Their chief value is that they afford 

.t«“m. r dL! Pportuni,y '° popil8 ’ P"*"* 8 tow,nl the ob ) w ‘ 

A more acientific method of appraising . student reading progress 
“ through the use of standardized tests. Most books on methodok^ 

T d ."'- g * dV °“‘® ““ USe ot •‘•"‘•"M** tests to deter- 
mme the students progress in reading and to isolate sms of diffi- 

•■ow.ver, standardized tests amount to 
little more than occasional measures to determine whether a class is 

r 7 thet<>8t ' Of"®™! yet, the results of 

nrl^r *"des or as a criterion for 

premotion. Standardized testa arp an invaluable aid in determining 

fZl " d ln Kienl,f i' , "(! problems, provided, however, that 

L^re^w^ pr ° P “ ,J ' * nd the r 1 " 8 i"- 

discussing specific test, or techniques, let us consider some 

LmdZ d P " m “. pl “ ,or t€8tin «' Th* following ideas should serve 
w guides in any testing program : 

1. ffakethe test yourself before you administer it to pupils. Then 

r*tl d „ro.* We de,ermiM Whe,h8r il <•» mLles^u 

* re *«**"*- "D” under any cireumrtances, 
^Tstaitad ° r “ *' d *° th * chiW ,ftw the tort hS 

». Select a test that will give yon the measures you desire. Each 
wt is unique in that it meuuns certain skills, knowledges, attitudes, 

4 MS 34 0—57 5 ’ 
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and aptitudes; but no one test will be sufficient for all testing 
situations. 

4. Select a test that has a range that is congruous with the reading 

abilities of your children. A zero score on some tests will indicate a 
reading level of second, third, or higfer .grade. If in doubt as to a 
child s level of reading ability, select a wide range test, that is, a test 
with a range of first to eighth grade, etc. On the basis of the results 
of such a test, you can then select a more precise instrument. j 

5. Follow tjie author’s directions, including time limits, explicitly. 
This charge cannot be overemphasized. The writer has been gather- 
ing evidence which indicates that the issuance of any directions differ- 
ent from those listed in the manual will give spurious results which 
will vary significantly from those obtained when the author’s instruc- 
tions are followed accurately. 

6. Select tests that are both valid and reliable. Validity refers to 
the extent to which a test measures what it purports to measure. Re- 
liability refers to the consistency with which a test measures what it 
does measure. 

¥ 

7. Select tests that are easy to score. It is desirable that tests lend 
themselves to accurate scoring by clerical help or others not conversant) 
stith their contents. 

8. Select tests that have adequate norms. Some tests may be stand- 1 
nrdized. on a population that is not comparable to your group of stn- 1 
dents. Be sure the norms are expressed in units you desire. I 

9. Reniember that a student’s achievement on a test is a score which I 

he made on a particular day and under specific testing situations. If I 
the pupil’s score is substantially different from what might normal hi 
be expected, administer another form of the same test as soon as pos-l 
sible. I 

An understanding of and adherence to the above ideas will enable! 
a teacher to derive maximum benefits from a testing program. I 

Using Standardised Tesla In An Evaluative Program 1 

• 1 1 

An evaluative program in reading is always directed toward the I 
improvement of the pupil’s reading ability. Specifically, the task con I 
fronting the teacher is sixfold. 1 

1. Determine the papii’s present level of reading ability. | 

2. Determine his reading expectancy level. | 

S. Determine his degree of retardation. If any. I 

4 . Determine his specific weaknesses, If any. I 

5. Determine, In so far as possible, contributing factors to any disability. I 

A Outline corrective measures which most be taken to correct any deftl 
denotes. g 
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Determine the PuptPs Present. Level of Reading Ability — The 
moet accurate methofi to use in determining a child’s level of reading 
abihty is to administer one or more reading survey tests. There are 

rLTTrre type r,', re * dinf! Survey ReadZ 

T, * Ch d 8 f neril r “ din 8 The results 9l the 

test are usually expressed in terms at a glob»l which ^ >n 

age equivalent, a grade equivalent, or a percentile ranking. Another 

type called ,n analytical test or a diagnostic test, analyzes a pupil’s 

^ „T d ' ng 8k , llIs - ,T he n0Tms for *<* skills are usually ex- 
pressed as percentile rankings. The difference between a survey test 

and an analytical test is usually one of degree rather than. kind. 

Meet survey tests are divided into three parts, indicating ..pupil’s 

Th 2 f7 r *'.T> b,, '' ,ry ’ 8I ** d ° f ”* di "*’ *" d comprehension. 
This fact alone indicates that survey tests are slightly analytical in 

nBHirB. 

The following tests are among those which may be used to obtain a 
measure of a pupil’s general reading ability. 

SURVEY TESTS 


Nsim of tart 


]. Gates Reading 
Survey for 
grades 3-10. 


2. Trailer Silent 
Reading Test 


California Read- 
ing Tests 


Soluble 
tor grade* 


3-10 


7-10 


4,5, 6; 
7, 8,9 


4. Sehrammel-Gray 
High School 
. and College 


7-18 


AbUltieg measured 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


1. Vocabulary 

2. Level of comprehen- 

sion 

3. Speed of reading 

4. Accuracy of inter- 
pretation 

Rate of reading 
Story comprehension 
Word meanings 
Paragraph meaning 
Power of comprehen- 
sion 

1. Vocabulary 

a. Genera] 

b. Science 

c. Mathematics 

d. Social science 

2. Comprehension 

a. Following direc- 

tions 

b. Reference skills 
to. Interpretations 

1. Gross comprehension 

2. Comprehension-effi- 

ciency 

3. Rate 


PobUabw 


Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia 
University, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 204 
West Mulberry St., 
Bloomington, III. 


California Test Bu- 
reau, 5910 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. 


Public 8chool Pub- 
lishing Co. 
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SURVEY TE8TS— Continued 


Nan* of tot 

Suitable 
for grades 

Abilities measured. 

Publisher 

5 ; 8. R. A. Achieve- 

6-9 

1. Work study skills 

8cience Research A.-- 

ment Series 


k. Using sources of 

sociates, 57 W. 



information 
b. Using a table of 

Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, III. , 



contents 

c. Using an index 

4 

r- 

6. Iowa Test -of 

3-9 

d. Reading charts 

2. Reading 

3. Language arts 

4. Arithmetic 
1. Vocabulary 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 

Basic 8kiils 1 


2. Reading comprehen- 

2 Park St., Boston, 



sion 

Mass. 

# 

% 


3. Language skills 

a. Spelling 

b. Capitalisation 
"C. Punctuation 

d. Usage 

4. Work-study skills 

a. Map reading 

b. Reading graphs . 

and tables 

c. Knowledge and 

use of reference 
materials 




5. Arithmetic skills 
a. Arithmetic con- 
cepts 

1 


> 

b. Arithmetic prob- 

I 

7. California Read- 

7-9 

lem-solving 
1. Vocabulary’ 

California Test Bu- I 

ing Testa (for- 


a. Mathematics 

reau. A 

merly, Progres- 


b. Science 

■ 

sive Reading 


c. Social science 

1 

Testa) 


d. General 

1 


- 

2. Following directions 

3. Reference skills 
^Interpretation of 

I 

8. American School 

4-6 

meanings 

1. Sentence and word 

Public School Pub- ■ 

Achievement 

7^9 

meaning 

lishing Co. H 

Testa 


2. Paragraph meaning 

I 

i 

* 

3. Arithmetic computa- 

n 

] 


tion 

4. Arithmetic problems 
6. Language usage 
6. Spelling 


• Tt* nadlac portico of Umm testa m 

• 

1 


V 
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Ourrell-Sulllvaji Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Testa. 

•<. Pupil’s ability to do computational types 

of problems in arithmetic. 


Determine .the Child's Reading Expectancy Level . — In order to de- 
ermrne if a child or a class is reading at a level commensurate with 
i hfeir ability, it is necessary to determine as accurately as possible their 
.'ea mg expectancy levels. Authorities do not always agrqe as to the 
l*st measures to use in determining this level. Few. however,- would 
•luestion the advisability of using the grade equivalent of the mental 
age as determined by the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale. 

These measures may be used to determine reading expectancy level : 

l Revised Standard-Blnet Scnle. Houghton Mifflin Co.. 2 t>ark St., 

Boston, Mass. 

World Book, Yonkers^on-Hudaon, 
N. Y. 

^" OTK : The arithmetic computa- 

tional portion, not the problem 
solving portion, of any appropri- 
ate achievement test will suffice 
lii this respect. 

The writer believes that oral language facility is perhaps the best 
single measure of reading expectancy Iqvel. Experienced and coqj- 

T mRke 8 rather P 0 ** 1 estimate of expectancy level's 
of students they have known for a considerable period of time. Cer- 

tarnly, they know whether a pupil has the potential ability to read at. 
above, or below grade placement level. 

th f. Pu *” r * of Retardation . — Since there is no. 

universal definition of reading retardation, many different definitions, 
usually based on a person’s educational philosophy, will be found 

A common one would be as follows : 

V b ” d •» ■ retarded reader If bis actual reading level Is 

one or more grades below bli^readlng expectancy level. 

Soto reading specialiata would went the margin between expectancy 

I«.l and actual reading level to be two and. in certain cases, three 

jea«. Surely, a retardation of one year for a third or fourth grade 

whoolstutoht * rl ™’ th,ln ° ne ye * r 8 re,,rd,tio " for » senior high 

,. M8 ™ n „ Mo " roe ’ ™ her *x>»k Children Who Cannot Read , uses 
the term Reading Inde* to indicate the amount of relardalion. The 

readinT/"^* " R 1 18 “Pressed as a ratio of the child’s actual 

2 M . ?' I i > ! 0 '* n< ' y tevel ’ For * Mn, P l8 - if * <*«<>’» octual 
index ^ould be* ” * nd W**l is 10.0, his reading 

Reading Index (R.I.) 6.0 or .60 
. ,. 10M 

ZT°^ g ^ Monroe ’ <*> thi « would be classified as a 
retarded reader. 
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A teacher's or a school system’s definition of a retarded reader would 
be an individual one, and would reflect one’s educational philosophy 

Determine the PupiTs Specific Disabilities in Reading. — Determin 
ing the pupil's specific weaknesses in reading involves the administra- 
tion of an analytical reading test. Many people ask this question : 
^Can you recommend a good analytical reading test ?” This question 
ps not easy to answer. No one test would be applicable to all testing 
situations. An attempt to classify reading or allied study skills into 
several categories would reveal the following: 

1. Word meaning „ 

2. Reading speed or rate/ 

3. Comprehension — sentence, paragraph, and story or complete article 

4. Word attack skills 

5. Study skills* 

A teacher or principal should select a test that will give the measures 
desired. For instance, if he wishes to determine the extent of a group's 
word meaning - in the several disciplines, he may administer the ap- 
propriate portions of such tests as The Diagnostic Reading Tests or 
The C alifomia Reading T ests .* 

If a teacher wishes to measure specific comprehension skills, he may 
administer one or more of the following tests : 

The C alifomia Reading Tests 4 

The Odtes Basic Reading Tests 

If a teacher wishes to discover the word-attack skills a pupil has, 
The Qales Diagnostic Reading T ests, Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests, 
or the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty should give the desired 
results.- 

Efficiency in work-study skills may be determined by administering 
either the S. R. A. Reading Achievement Tests or the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills. Reading speed may be ascertained through the use of 
the Traxler Silent Reading Test, the Gates Reading Survey Test, or 
t he Diagnostic Reading T ests. 

A word of caution should be given concerning reading rate, par- 
ticularly if rate is expressed in terms of words per minute. In such 
cases, rate should be interpreted in the light of the student’s ability 
to comprehend at that rate. Some tests use a measure called speed of \ 
comprehension which is much moretifeaningful than rate per se. Also, i 
expressing rate as a product score, i. e., rate in words per minute multi : 
plied by percentages of questions answered correctly, notwithstanding 
probable inherent weaknesses, is much more meaningful than rate 
itself. j 

The information listed on the following chart should aid a teacher I 
in selecting an appropriate test. , |j 


9 The teste Mentioned In this paragraph are Hated elsewhere In this paper. 
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Nam* of tart 


Suitable 

krnda 


I Iowa 8ilent 

Reading Teats, 
Elementary 
Teat. 



AbUtttM 


2 Oates Reading I 3-H8 
Diagnostic | 

Teats. 


• I 
i 


3 . Diagnostic Read- j 4-g 
ing Testa. 7-13 


4. Silent Reading , 
Diagnostic 
Testa, Experi- 
mental Form. 


3-Up 


+-8 1. Rate 

3. Comprehension 

3. Directed reading 

4. Word meaning 
6. Paragraph comprehen- 
sion 

6. Sentence meaning 

7. Location of informa- 
tion 

a. ' Alphabetising 

b. Use oif index 

1. Oral reading jkills j 

3. Vocabulary i 

3. Reversals 

4. Phrase perception 

6. Word perception, anal- 
ysis, etc. 

0. Spelling 

7. Visual perception 

8. Auditory techniques 

9. Silent reading 

1. Vocabulary 

a. General 

b. English 

c. Mathematics 

d. Science 

e. Social studies 


3. Comprehension 

a. Silent 

b. Auditory 

3. Rates of reading 

a. General 

b. Social studies 

c. Science 

4. Word attack 

a. Oral 

b. Silent 

I. Location within word 
where child tends 
to make errors 
3. Recognition of words 
in isolation 

3. Recognition of words 

in context . 

4. Recognition of re- 

versible words in 
context 

5. Locating word ele- 

ments 


PuMWmt 


World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers 
College, Colum- 
bia University, 
New York 27, 

N. Y. 


Committee on 
Diagnostic Read- 
ing Testa, Inc., 
Kingscote, Apt. 
3G, 419 West 
1 19th 8t , New 
York 27, N. Y. 


Lyons A Carnahan, 
2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16; III. 




- ( 
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Ns 


i of test 


4. Silent Reading . 
Diagnostic 
Tests, Experi- 
mental Form — 
Continued. 


5 . 


Gates Basic 
Reading Tests. 


Group Diagnostic 
Reading Apti- 
tude and 
Achievement 
Tests. 


8altable 
(or trades 


A bill tie* 


3-8 


3-9 


6. Syllabification 

7. Locating root words 

8. Knowledge of word 

elements 

9. Knowledge of begin- 

ning sounds 

10. Knowledge of 

rhyming words 

1 1 . Knowledge of letter 

sounds 

13. Synthesising of trords 
1. Comprehension 

a. Appreciate 

general 

significance 

b. Predict outcomes 

c. Understand 

precise direc- 
tions 

d. Note details 

1. Reading tests 

a. Paragraph mean- 

ing. j 

b. Speed af-Wadftig 

c. Word discrimina- 

tion. 

2. Word discrimination 

a. Vowels 
. b. Consonants 

c. Reversals 

d. Additions and 

omissions. 

3. Aptitude 

a. Visual 

1) Letter mem- 

ory. 

2) Form mem- 
ory. 

b. Auditory 

1) . Letter mem- 

ory. 

2) Orientation 

and dis- 
crimination 
c. Motor « 

1) Copying 

2) Cross-out 

letter 

4. Language * 

a. Vocabulary 


Publisher 


Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teacher* 
College. 




C. H. Xevins Print- 
ing Co., 1414 
Brighton Road, 
Pittsburg^ 12, Pa 
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Name of test 

Suitable 
lor trade* 

A bUittat measured 

Publfcber 

Durrell Analysis - 

Primer- 

1. Listening compre- 

World Book Co. 

of Reading Dif- 

6 

hension 

Acuity. 

i 


2. Oral reading 

3. Silent reading 

4. Word recognition and 

word analysis 

5. Visual and auditory 

analysis of word 
elements. 

0. Spelling 
7. Handwriting 

m 

t 

% 

Gilmore Oral 
Reading Test. 

1-8 

1. Accuracy 

2. Comprehension 

3. Rate 

World Book Co. 


Tht foregoing in not a complete lifting of analytical reading tests that 
may be used in discovering a child’s specific weakness of disabilities 
\n reading skills. Others are described in publishers’ catalogues. 
Space does not permi£ a complete listing. 

Determine, Into far At Time and Circumstances Permit , Foe tort 
Which May Be Contributing to The Retardation. — The classroom 
teacher should not be expected to make a case-study type of diagnosis. 
He should, however, be sensitive to factore contributing to the retarda- 
tion, such as serious visual and auditory anomalies. Meittion should 
be made, moreover, that all the classroom teacher can Mid should do is 
to detect or discover possible visual and auditory disabilities which are 
contributing to the retardation. ' 

While the classroom teacher will not have time to administer visual 
or auditory screening tests, he can recognise certain symptoms which 
may be manifestations of serious visual or auditory disabilities. The 
following list of symptoms of visual discomforts given by Emmett A. 
Betts (4) may be helpful in referrals to visual specialists : 

1. Reddening and thickening of margins of lids 

2. Scales end crusts on lids * 

*• Lo« of eyelashes 

4. Tearing (or watering) of tbepyes 

8. Inflammation or reddening of theeves 

6. Discharge around eyes 

7. Olondlneaa of pQptl 

a Drooping of upper lid 

9. Wldelf dilated pnpila 

10. Difference In stae of paplls 

11. Deviation of one eve 

12. Forward thrusting of head 
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IS. Tilting of bead 

14. Facial contortions, aucb as puckering face, frowning, scowling 

15. Continual rubbing of ejea 

Jft, Excessive blinking 

17. Excessive bead movement while reading 

Again, the classroom teachers responsibility is one of detecting 
auditory disabilities which may be contributing to reading retardation 
and of recommending cases for referral to a specialist. He should be 
on the alert for signs of poor hearing ability. The following list by 
Betts (5) may prove helpful : k 

1. Monotonous or unnatural pitch of voice 

2. Faulty pronunciation and lack of clear or distinct speech 

3. Turning one ear toward speaker 

4. Poor spelling 

5. Inattention ^ 

Frequent requests for retreating questions of statements 

7. Difficult breathing. Including mouth breathing 

S. Earache 

0. Dlcbarging ears 

10. Catarrhal conditions 

11. 81nus Infection 

12. Frequent colds ' 

13. Excessive accumulation of ear wax 

14. Rubbing and picking at the ear 

15. Head tilt 

16. Reports of 

a. Dullness or blocked feeling In the ear 

b. Head noises, such as ringing or buxxlng 

The teacher has the added responsibility of making adjustments 
for the child with visual or auditory limitations. A child with visual 
limitations that cannot be corrected should be provided books with 
large type and should be seated in a favorable spot, in the classroom. 
Children with auditory disabilities should be seated in the first or 
second row-of seats, h urthermore, the teacher must set a good model 
of speech by enunciating distinctly and pronouncing words accurately. 

In conclusion, one fundamental principle deserves repetition: the 
remedial program should he tailored to meet the needs of the pupils 
as determined by the evaluative program. Systematic and adequate 
appraisal of a reading program presents a challenge to the teacher. 
Adequate appraisal is a fundamental technique in the teacher’s equip- 
ment for conducting a well-balanced developmental reading program 
at the junior high school level. Each teacher should attempt to acquire 
skill in evaluating the ( results of his efforts in directing the students’ 
reading activities toward desirable goals. Furthermore, this skill in 
evaluation should be continuously refined and developed as the teacher 
gains professional stature. 
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How Can Standardised Tests dnd Other Evaluative Means 

4. T 

Be Used To Improve Reading? What New Instruments 

Are Needed? * ^ 

By 


^•fsosr •/ 


UUin W. LearcU 

mm* MrMtr, MtCm§my immdtm* CtlmU 
bmlmm nU y •/ 


P RIOR to 1935, literature in the field of reading contained little ref- 
erence to diagnostic and remedial instruction. Standardised tests 
were occasionally employed to evaluate status or achievement. Few 
evaluative means, except teachers’ subjective judgments, were then in 
cprrent use for the improvement of reading skills, interests, and ap- 
preciation. With .the possible exception of the use of the Snellen 
chart, no devices were in general use for the objective determination 
of capacity or function of the* organism in relation to reading ability 
or skill. i * 

The decade from 19$ to .1945 represented a period of greatly in- 
creased interest and widespread effort’ in the development and em- 
ployment of objective means of diagnosing and evaluating reading 
skills of individual children. The terms diagnostic tests” and 
“achievement tests” have gradually gained separate and distinct mean- 
ings. Also, many other terms designating instruments and devices of 
a diagnostic or remedial nature have come into the language of pro- 
fessional treatment of reading instruction and guidance. 

In an effort to secure current information regarding the use of tests 
and other evaluative means now employed to improve reading skills, 
interests, and appreciation, the writer sent a questionnaire in the fall 
of 1956 to all of the reading clinics in the United States which were 
listed as dealing with cases of junior high school reading problems. 
At the time the results were tabulated, replies had been received from 
approximately 30% of the clinics. These replies represent 24 States, 
in all sectibns of the United States. Among others, responses were 
received from California, Maine, Oregon, Nebraska, Wyoming, Michi- 
gan^ New York*, Louisiana, Florida, and^fississippi. 
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The responses represent clinic^ affiliated with public school sys- 
eras, college and university schools of education, departments of psy-- 
• hology, English departments, 2nd private psycho-educational or 
ounsel ling clinics. ' 

TTie questionnaire was organized to secure information on the fol- 
lowing four basic problems : 

1. What standard lied testa are employed In the study of children's reading 
ability, akijla. Interests, and appreciation? 

2. What other devices are used as evaluative means In the study of children’s 
reading status? 

8. What criticism! or limitations of current tests and devices do yon feel to be 
relevant at this time? 


-4. What new testa, devices or Instruments are needed to Improve techniques 

of evaluation of reading skills. Interests, and appreciation at the Junior 

high school level? w 

* 


The questionnaire wgg of the normative-response type rather than 
the check- list type. Therefore in the following report of the study, 
sample or specimen answers will be gifen rather than numerical totals 
of the responses. 

Section • /. The question to which responses were given in the first 
section was as follows: “What standardized reading teste do you em- 
ploy in your study of children’s reading ability T A total of 17 silent 
reading tests were specified as*currently in use f»y the respondents. 
One test was mentioned by 21 clinics, another by 15, and a third by 13 
respondents. Thus, more than 1 test is frequently usei in studying 
* given group of children or an indivitfiial case. 

In answer to the question, w How do you use test results to improve 
(a) reading skills, (b) reading interests, (c) reading appreciation?** 
the following typical replies were received : 

1. T& analyse special areas of difficulty, to stmts the ones most nestled In 
therapy, and to attempt to work with Individual needs. 

2. To Identify weak areas within groups and to plan work for the school 

year. - ' 


S. To aid the claasroom teacher In determining vocabulary and comprebtn- 
alon skills. L 

v A J 

4. To select materials geared to areaa of dellclency. 

5. To assign materials at proper reading level. 

«. To locate weaknesses and use results as a basin for Instruction. Teach- 


ers of all subjects note these results, and then work out corrective and 
^oeTel opmen ta 

T. To detect problem areas In aanociatton skills whl^h a re not usually 
measured by achievement tests. ' 


» s • 

8. To group children for the purpose of adjusting textbooks and other read- 
ing materials to the^hjldren’s ability. 

fc To guide the children’s selection of library books. 


*1 


\ 
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10. To discover the degree of skill in rudimentary word attack power in 
phonics and syllabification in cases of low vocabulary power. To distin- 
guish cases of poor vocabulary caused by learning techniques or dread - 
of reading;. 

11. To determine a child’s potential as a reader. 

12. To check on pupil progress during remediation. ' 

In addition (o the 17 standardized tests identified in the responses, 

6 informal reading inventories or skills tests were mentioned. Also 
referred to were 3 tests of study habits and skills, 4 mental or projective 
tests, and at least 1 of the following: a test of lateral dominance, a test 
of auditory discrimination, a test of flexibility, and a test “to get an 
est imate of personality patterns of the child.” 

Section I /. The question to which responses were 'given in the sec- 
ond section of the questionnaire was as follows: “What other evalua- 
tive means do you use in your study of children's reading abilities?” 
Space for naming four different types of devices or instruments was 
given with the specific question itemized in each case, “How do you 
use the test (device, instrument) indicated above to improve, (a) read- 
ing skills, (b) reading interests, (c) reading appreciation?” Responses 
to this section of the questionnaire were extremely limited. The device 
most frequently mentioned was the tachistoscope of flash meter. Other 
devices were mentioned in the following order: Reading accelerator 
(pacing or controlling) device, reading films, visual screening devices, 
auditory screening devices, and eye-movement cameras. 

,, Purposes that respondents mentioned in relation to the tachisto- 
scopic or flash meter routines were as follows : 

1. To develop visual skill, recognition, and vocabulary ability. 

2. To Improve accuracy of word perception. 

3. To develop wider eye span. 

4. To afford motivation and practice In perception^ 

5. To increase speed of perception. 

6. To stimulate total visual field; training in observation detail. , 

7. To improve speed and span of perception. 

Comments about the U9e of the reading accelerator or controlled- 
timed device included these : " 

1* U8e ^is instrument to point out arena where improvement ia needed 
( for motivation and practice ) ” 

2. This ia a motivational device which la fairly aatlafactory for improving 
speed ; pupils like keeping a record of their own progress.” 

3. *To increase flexibility of rate, comprehension and vocabulary develop- 
ment” 

* 0 • 

The employment of visual screening devices was mentioned only 
five times, w.ith the obvious comments that the device is used as a 
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screening instrument to determine the degree of a reader’s visual 
efficiency. ^ 

The hearing acuity device was mentioned only two times, and with- 
out comment. % 

The eye-movement camera was mentioned only two times with the 
comment that this instrument is used to help in the recognition of 
fixations, regressions, etc., in the reading pattern of the individual. 

I J * his 8ection °f the questionnaire respondents were 

asked : M hat criticisms or limitations of current tests and devices do 
you feel to be relevant at this time.?” 

' The following statements are typical of the responses received : 

1 " We teach the use of a variety of standardly testa. We do not eecom- 
mend any one as better In an over all sense, but try to determine value* 
and weaknesses of each no that a teat will be aelected to suit the par 
tlcular need of the Individual or claaa population." 

2. “Since we are completely oppoeed to the use of mechanical gadgets in 
attempting to teach what Is essentially a thinking procesa. I am return- 
ink your questionnaire unanswered. Also, since we have found the use 
of standardised tests to have little value, we have been forced to sub- 
stitute our own tests. They have been developed In such a way that our 
Instructors are able to teach studAita what they specifically need."’ ’ 

3. "Achievement testa can be used, of course, to indicate areas and types of 
difficulties, but I know of no tests which reveal causes of educational 
difficulties except tljoae ma de with the help of Instruments." 

4. “Our approach is concerned more with helping pupils with their .attitude* 
toward reading than with Improving their reading skills as sue? They, 
therefore, receive a combination of group psychotherapy and reading help. 
Our aim In this program Is to help these youngsters discover that reading 
can be fun by associating pleasurable activities and warm understanding 
with reading as such. This Is a fairly recent approach In our clinic, but 
thus farjt has seemed to produce rather striking gain* for at least ‘two- 
thirds of the youngsters. As a psychological clinic we are primarily con- 
cerned with children whose reading problems are doe to emotional 
difficulties.” 

«. “The majority of children seen as remedial reading problems are what we 
term unsuccessful readers. We mean children who have average ability, 
have had the opportunity to learn to read In school, have no discernible 
physical defects and still are not do|ng an adequate Job. On this basis 
and through research we believe that the reading problems In these cases 
are Emotionally based and must be dealt with through psychotherapeutic 
means rather than strictly remedial work. In an evaluation procedure, we 
concentrate upon three areas — Intellectual ability, personality develop- 
ment, and the academic retardation." 

Section IV. In the final section of the questionnaire respondents 
were requested to react to the following question, “What new tests, 
devices or instruments are needed to improve our techniques of 
evaluation? (Describe briefly as to structure and purpose.)” 
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, Forty-eight specific responses were received. The materials men- 
tioned most often as being needed have been classified into these four 
basic divisions : 

1. Test* to determine interests of children, how best they learn, and the 

roost effective methods of teaching J 

2. Better wide-range tests geared specifically for Junior high school level 

3. Tests which diagnose or measure more critically (quantitatively and 
qualitatively ) the following values : 

a. comprehension skills 

b. vocabulary 

c. phonics, word analysis, and word recognition 

d. various reading techniques or specific skills 

4. Tests In the area of reading efficiency In content subjects. 

T yP ic *l responses are quoted below to indicate the neecls of reading 
clinicians throughout the country today : 

1. We need a measure of the flexibility of rats of comprehension as It is 
affected by the difference In the content of stories from the basic aca- 
demic fields, such as mathematics, science, history, and English. The 
time factor would reflect the flexibility of rate of comprehension. 

2. An Instrument Is needed to measure the conceptual background a child 
has In different areas — a rank order listing of concepts Involved and 
necessary to the understanding of material in content areas (such as 
science) and a method of placing a child’s achievement In such an 
order. The primary purpose would be to help children who are flueot 
In word recognition and fairly able la vocabulary, but who still have 
difficulty In reading in content-centered areas. 

3. Devices are needed for retesting and reappraisal with subsequent adjust- 
ment of materials to attitude* of the pupil. 

4. We need not only objective data but subjective data of the pupil’s atti- 
tudes toward reading and toward himself, also, bis Interests which can 
be obtained through interview techniques. 

5. Films In the area of the content subjects— I. e., social studies, math, 
science— are desired to demonstrate reading techniques peculiar to these 
areas. On higher levels. Integration of text, lecture notes, and labora- 
tory experiments'are desired for understanding and review purposes. 

«. Individual tests are wanted for the measurement of perceptual skills. 
While there Is a great need for further research In the area of percept uaJ 
skills at the Junior high school level, we feel that some device for measui> 
ing both auditory and visual perceptual skills would be extremely help- 
ful with the non-reader or very poor reader. 

7. There Is need for a test which will yield a valid measure of the child’s 
oral comprehension level, which should be Indicative of the child’s 
capacity to learn. 

8. A battery of prognostic tests Is needed to Indicate those Individuals who 
will profit by training In rate of reading. There Is need for a work- 
sample type of test which measures skimming, scanning, thorough read- 
ing, rapid reading, and other indications of flexibility In reading. 
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Summary Statements 

In summary, the following ideas. and conclusions seem important : 

1 "T ° f both for,,la, flPd Informal tests at the present time 

for Individual and group analysis. : rae 

2 ‘ I**'*™ “““T * tWtB ,n n< * tod “ 7 8 indicates that no one specific 
ype of test is felt to be distinctly superior to any or all others. 

. Although i some respondents seem critical of the tests available today 

Z?-UL , r POn<,ent,, ‘ nd,Cated th * Uw *>' one or more ob^tive or 
standardised tests at the Junior high schobl level. 

4 in r * C<?lT ! d conrt,tnte a f «'r sampling of current practice 

limited irer* deVlCC " * nd lturtruraentj » mentioned have only 
y Pr °^ Urea toda7 -en though most 0 f them were 
Introduced to American teaching personnel a quarter of a century ago. 

2V.T l ™«r iD ' nu,tertal " and device* today range from Implied 
^l«n T ? “ ttmtt " the flnal snthorlty, to the completare- 

i n of "lands rdlsed tests by one respondent who favors the use of 
mechanical devices. 

‘ *5? I, ^ ,M “ f crt “ d "»* of IWM rMpoodtnta , W ,M 

lengthy discussions of methods of studying children along the lines of 
psychotherapy, as well as ways of understanding children's frustrations 
an emotional dilllcultles for the obvious purpose of reclamation and de- 
velopment of personality. 

7. Workers in the Held of reading are conscious of a need for refined evalu- 
•tire Instruments In several reading areas. 

8. References to tests Involving Such elements as (a) flexibility of rate of 
comprehension, (b) measure of conceptual background, (c) measurement 
of perceptuaLskUls, (d) measurement of mental association, (e) measure- 
ment of association *peed. and (f) measurement of current achievement 
level in relation to potential achievement level certainly Indicate that 
reading specialists are alert to the need for new and better testa and 
devices for use In Improving the reading of boys and girls. 
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Junior High School Reading Programs 
in Connecticut 
By 

L*°®*rd W. Joll, Cootalum 

K m md lmg opg BrngUak 

Canm mU am t S*f P mfmMmmU •/ UmN*. 

R EADING programs in the junior high school are a frank recog- 
nition of the fact that at this level new types of reading abilities 
need to be taught At the junior high level, pupils come face to face 
with subject matter specialists. In general, each pupil finds himself 
in contact with a different teacher for each area of study. Unfortu- 
nately, in many junior high schools certain conditions must be over- 
come before effective reading programs can be developed. 

1. Many Junior high school teachers have had few or no courses in the. a 
teaching of reading. 

2. These teachers have been successful In their special areas and do not 
wlah to risk their reputations In an area for which they feel unprepared. 

*■ L * r * e cl *** e * ■“* heavy teaching loads discourage teachers from attempt- 
ing anything which would Increase their load. 

4. The average teacheA Is frostrated by the wide range of reading abilities 
and the dearth of reading materials made available to the school. - 


/ Getting the Program Started 

. * n man y i un ior high school reading'programs in Connecticut 
| had these problems. Also there were other, factors that played an 
) in developing a state wide reading program. Within 

the State, junior high schools were organized in one of five different 
ways. Because of the different types of school organization and cur- 
ricular Pitt*™, it was impossible to lay out any one type of program 
that would fit aU needs. 

| Many systems in the State felt that it would be impossible to set 
up »ny type of reading program without the help of a reading spe- 
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ci&list. To make the service available, the reading consultant for the 
State Department of Education wrote to all secondary school princi- 
pals in Connecticut announcing that he was available for conference 
• purposes. Because Connecticut is a small state, one can drive from the 
central office in Hartford and be in any school in the State within 2 
houjs. Also the consultant had been on the staff of the State Teachers 
College in New Haven where he directed the reading clinic for three 
and a half years; thus, he was not a stranger to the school people in 
the State. At first, requests were slow in coming. Teachers won- 
dered to what extent the consultant was going to be able to work with 
them and for how long a time. T)ie consultant believed that he should 
stay with a group of teachers long enough so that they would feel 
that they could go on their own. Also, he felt that one satisfied group 
would do more for the state-wide program then several ineffectively 
advised groups which were frustrated because of lack of assistance. 

Several points have guided the consultant in his work throughout 
the State: 

i 

1. Trfrlqg to find one teacher In the system who is willing to make a start 

2. Being sure that the pfogram Rets the full support of the principal and 
that the administration provides funds fot Instructional materials 

8. Getting other teachers Interested gradually, if necessary 

4. Not being discouraged If the program does not produce results tmme- 
4 dlately 

0. Giving the course a name which does not have an unpleasant connotation. 

For instance in one Connecticut town, a program was set up under, 
the title of “Remedial Reading.'’ Before long, parents were request- 
ing the school to withdraw their children from the course as they did 
not wish to have them placed in a group with mental inferiors. The 
program was dropped for a year and then revived under the heading* 
of “Directed Study.” This time many of the same parents asked the 
school to include their children in the program. 

The work of the consultant has many avenues. It has included 
demonstration testing .and teaching in groups, consultations with 
teachers in groups and as individuals. In many cases it ha? meant 
returning to the school as many as 10 to 15 times to work on new 
reading problems. . 

After working with several school systems, the consultant was in- 
vited to offer a graduate course in secondary school reading at Hillyer 
College in Hartford.. The main requirement of the course has been 
a project for the development of a reading program of instructional 
materials to be used by the teacher in his/her local school system. 

In 1951 there was no recbrd of any reading program as such in any 
secondary school in the State. At the preeent time there are 59, pro- 
grams in various stages of development To strengthen this state- 
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wide program 2 other activities have been carried on. Eight years 
*f°’ the State readihg consultant, while a member of the facufty of the 

Stale^T ^ eachers established the Connecticut All- 

State Reading Conference. This is an annual 1-day conference held 

h^f ^ExhibitYrT 0ct0b ® r * Th . e re * ?,stration fee is °ne dollar and a 
R.L E b !r 8re ' nV,ted t0 d,s P Ia y t‘h*ir materials free of charge. 

™»ferenXd! ° y 7r "" d h ' ,ee ” hU " dred '“ < ' herS '“ ve a,,ended " ,e 

For the paa 3 years , direct attempt has been made to have special 
'"T*' 0 "' 1 "* •“*« As book exhibitors are aware oOh“a 
*h~l lerel >Ve ‘ r ' ner ° U8l> ' co °P erated in “hibitin K books on the high 

Because of the intense interest in reading which has been generated 

ttoloTZ 1 ° f «; outstanding reading cons, l ants in 

AXi 'J? Ann AHearn of the West Hartford Public Schools 

l^th 7' M “ h0ney A ° f thC Hartf ° rd Pub,ic Schoo,s ’ or- 
ganized the Connecticut Association for Reading Research. The 

organization has not only been interested in researth but it has also 

played a prominent part in getting certification requirements for 

remedial reading teachers and reading consultants set up by the 

(onnecticut State Department of Education. F y 

t 

Connecticut Programs in Action 

m A | t , h °"* h / h ®7 i8a F ** 1 deaI of similarity in the programs through- 
out the State, there are no two that are identical. ‘Each has been 

set up to meet the needs of the local situation. An example of an out- . 

standing program is the one at the Valley Regional High School in 
Deep River, under the direction of Miss Dorothy Andrews. In this 
and other programs, these steps are taken: 


!• Setting Up the Program 


A. A workshop Is held for all teachers during which the plans for the pro- 
gram are presented and discussed. The cooperation of the teachers must 
he secured If the program la to succeed. 

B. The cooperation of parents is sought. A letter explaining the purpose and 

■cope of the program Is sent to all parents. The staff Is made available 
for parent conferences. 

C. The guidance director and his staff are given an important part In the 
program. Information gathered abont students Is of great help to the 
reading teachers. 

D. The students are Informed concerning the basis and purpose of the reading 
program. 
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II. Organisation of the Program 

« V 

A. The program Is al ^-inclusive : 

1. Any student in the school may enroll for reading Improvement. 

2. Superior as well as retardedNreaders mpy come for help. 

B. The program lasts one period a day -for a minimum of 0 weeks for each 

student. 

C. Records and reports emphasise pupil growth : 

1. No grades are given. 

2. Each pupil keeps a personal folder which Includes graphs of his 
progress. 

3. At the end of the instructional period parents are sent a report of the 
progress. 

I). Groups are limited to 12-14 students, whenever possible. 

v v 

III. Procedure* and Service* 

A. Diagnosis Includes various approaches : 

1. Standardised testa are administered. 

2. Previous test records are considered. 

3. Informal tests are prepared and given. 

B. Activities are varied : 

1. Many reading materials with a high Interest factor are used to foster 
pupil growth. 

2. Constant evaluation Is made of pupils’ progress. 

3. Machines are used when pupils can profit by them. 

C. Special Services : 

1. Reading Improvement materials are made available to other teachers. 

2. A reading course for adults is made available through the local 
Parent-Teachers Association. 

8. Books and magazine* on reading are made available to the teaching 
staff. 

P 

%• 

J 

IV. Follow-up 

A. Through the guidance department and all members of the staff, a regular 

check is made of all students who have had the help of the reading 
center. 

B. Students are encouraged to return for additional help when it is needed 

or desired. 

• i 

The reading program in the Wooster Junior High School in Strat- 
ford is quite different from the one described above. The block sys- 
tem of scheduling in which one teacher has the same group for Eng- 
lish and social studies is used in Wooster .Junior High. In this pro- 
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££ ,h £ r ,e *° here " h0 V*™ «•» coordinator of the p ro . 
S^i»! S l:Z'l *" ,n * rv '<* program for all of the English- 
tKon Pupils are grouped according to ability and 

hen are grouped -.thin the groups accord, „g to reading level as d. 

lihrar" ^ ^* ndardlz o d and informal reading testa. The school 
Estate 001 U i 1 " 8 r rU " ed h ° n0r M " d "' ,8 / , ° help roadero Uding 

* - ; v r 

t;:“;,rrZt::.htXi: den " havf “ ,hM "■* 

ro‘7* ’V*'" need trained persons to tvorlTin the 

tony ItTtls ^^- f " r - h,S l ~» than si. War 
}• n the past 5Vfe years we have moved from no seoondurv 

Hache^ftlm' >">“ «*7 t 

t^ four State Jchets 

sZ' % “ “ nnU,, inai,U ' e « readi "« ^r .» ,each“ h e 
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The Development of ■ Program to Improve the Teaching 

of Reading in Texas 


Br , 

Jewell Askew 
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O UT of 10,000 teachers and administrators at the annual' meeting 
of the Texas State Tfechers Association in. November 1946, only 
20 persons were present at the reading sectional meeting. Those 20 
were appalled at the enormity of the job faced by teachers of reading 
and the apparent apathy of most teachers toward the improvement of 
reading. After electing a chairman for the year, the group urged that 
a program to attract teachers to the reading section meeting be planned 
for the following Xovemjber.. As the reading section was allowed only 
a small suih to defray program expenses, plltns were made to use home- 
state talent. 

In preparing for the next year's program, thg chairman wrote to 
superintendents of>very school system in the State with 500 scho- 
* lastics or more and asked them to recommend persons qualified to give 
leadership in the program. Also, deans of the colleges of educa- 
tion in the universities and colleges of the Stkie were asked for recom- 
mendations. As a result of this survey, about a hundred qualified 
people were identified and given kadership roles as discussion leaders, 
consultants, or recorders. 

These hundred participants-onet in a business session and discussed 
the problem of trying to improve the reading programs in Texas 
schools. J^hey decided thf chairman would present the problem ffom 
4 the platfonniinmediately following the lecture, “Children Can Learn 
to Read,” the following morning. This was done. Then, a motion 
was made from the floor that a reading association be organized and 
that those in the audience who were willing to support such an organ* 
ization drop their names and one dollar into the hat as it was passed. 
Three hundred and seventy-five persons responded. They became the 
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meat of Reading. ° f <h * pre " nt Te, “ Association for the Improve- 

M n,e n n “J?r p ‘ n ,o con! ' in to th * 

stimulation to be received from h ** ^ ! ***•* they needed fche 
the field of reading Also thev feT?? fT* k " 0wm,f auth °r«ties in 

■ 3TS; - - AX52KKE s "T“ 

jskss s™£r‘™ »'» —» » «... 

conflnT ' " m ° nV '° lon * >o reading 

ssSS^sxsaLKs: 

. 5LrSta *?• " hich h,d bwn nrm " rM 'op™** 

S^TtLZ , * nn '“ l ““""K ** ,hf invention of the Teias 
SUfo Teacher. Assoc, at, on during the following Th.nksgivL h„T 

fZ weri’T^!' "7 h * d '" i,h in «* v.fn 5 of th.Tr work end 
hZt The-forTT!’ Wh ° ? re T ilUn * IO don *'* "* ir and 

an“ofX A I Ttrr T* l * U ". ch ' d f ° r the fire * Annual Confer- 

' o£ <TtTf h rt d °” "* “»P“^I TotTst'afo fX^TnAlpTe^eT 
.io^Tf r«de^^ «iwT;t.!,Tfo^ eren “ : * n ° ,her ,pb8i - 

iusTon 9 ° m ' PW>ple **" M J in K that Texas was too large for 

o be" rTL‘ u n f t! "* ®T' re *» P»ca of the State wet* 

Sss lZ7miT e r; ,ire t 1 "" “ - 

iZTZV W<S 10 •* p » i < |, »"”o„r.rfo m ^«^The«tl 

tl"«« to underwrite 

Next, the committee decided to extend the conferences to other State 

SrrT UPOn "* ™ pt ° f - ofi.ten invitation ,2 
ie president offering the use of the facilities of the institution ind 

the cooperation of the staff in the Apartment of Education However 

uffiTe^ nCe 7 U,d be0pened until ^ -.,s money in the treas,^ 

io!X L Undwwrit V l he e ^nses of conferences already |nT^- 

tion h * ° ne * ^ ds Was 80Un d business policy, for thi nssocia- 

mnf« h enJ 5 ed cont,nuou8 ^ row th and has neVfr had toLncel a 
conference after it was once initiated. - ~ 

a am milfT 6 " 1 U T the 8081 10 p,t>vide ■ Conference within 

a 200-nple driving distance for no more than in excuses to every 
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teacher in the State'is in sight. There are nine annual conferences now 
held in cooperation with the following colleges and universities: 

„ The University of Texas, Austin 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas ' 

The* University of Houston, Houston 
Prairie View M CoUege, Prairie View 

Texas Southern University, Houston ^ 

Stephen F. Austin S^te College, Nacogdoches 
West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon * 

Sul Ross State College, Alpj#>e * 

Pan American State College, Edinburg 

From the beginning, the various publishing companies which serve 
the State have been considered partners in this undertaking. Associa- 
tion members realize fully that good teaching is dependent not only 
upon excellent. teachers But also upon effective use of good material. 

. Publishing companies send their representatives to each conference 
'with complete displays of new material available to teachers. They 
also send their consultants, have helped teachers become interested 
9 in the effective use of good teaching aids. . 

^During the first 10 years of its life, the Texas Association for the 
Improvement of Reading has brought the Nation's outstanding au- 
thorities in the field of reading to teachers. They have provided pro- 
fessional stimulation and leadership to more than 10 thousand Texas 
teachers who are proving each school day that children can learn to 
read.- 
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APPENDIX I » 

Selected References on Developmental and Remedial Read- 
ing for High School Teachers and Administrators 
I. DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

A. Guides and Bulletins for Teaching Developmental Reading 

Anderson, Hasel. Reading Skills. K-2. First Semester Course. W- 
jjj ******* ^ I1I,n0 ‘"* Qfl,e ^ ,r « School, June 

\ °“ 8OphOni0re <>rlentat,on ‘»<^des material on how to Improve 
study habits. 

Reading Skills. E-2. Second Semester Course. Unit outlines and 

class work. Illinois, Galesburg Senior High School, June 1953 tW p 

Continues work of first semester with emphasis on literature. 

Bartholomew, Bertha M., Howe, Josephine B„ and other*. A Develop- 

mental Reading Program for the Frank David Boynton Junior High 

m-vTLi Ith *°** N 8e,,te, "‘*‘ r 1947, revised May 1948, September' 

JU.XJ, W p. 

Guide is based on these theses : every teacher is a teacher of reading the 
junior high school pr<*gram demands a higher level of reading perform- * 
ance ; the reading program should touch every child. 

Better Reabino in Vermont Schools. Grades 1-12. Vermont, State De- 
partment of Education. Curriculum Bulletin No. 7, August 1952, 30 p 
Well illustrated bulletin showing various State reading activities and 
materials. Stresses the high school students* need for an enriched com- 
prehension vocabulary and ability to discriminate in the use of words. 

Betts. Emmett A. T rrf.). Reading Comprehension Number. Education, 
70 : pp. 515-75, May 1950. 

includes eleven articles on reading from elementary through high school. 
Helen Caskey points out that junior pnplls can be made active, thinking 
readers bpbeing helped to ask „ nations before reading as welbntTby 
a other a M>™*<*he«. Dr. Betts states that his studies Indicate thrf eight 
oat of ten retarded renders have- normal or siQfjh-lor Intelligence. 

De Boer, John J. (erf.). A Symposium on Reading Problems: Unsolved 
Problem* In Reading. Reprinted from Elementary EngHth. Champaign * 
HI- N * t,wn *‘ Council of Teachers of English, 1954, 30 p 
Opinion of nine reading authorities that more experimental research 
needs to be done on such problems as : ranges of reading Interests at 
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succeeding age levels; perception and recognition values of words; 
battery ot teats for identifying specific comprehension needs, especially 
critical thinking; relationship between personality factors and reading 
achievement; meaning vocabularies of children at different age levels; 
and evaluations of the relative effectiveness of basic reading systems. 

Developmental Reading. Workshop Studies. Kansas, Wichita Public 
Schools, 1951. 89 p. ’ ' 1 

Developmental reading l& reading growth beginning nt Interest and 
ability level of pupil. . Julies n(fte that reading material for school Use 
is available In much greater quantity, is more diversified, is better 
adapted to heeds and abilities, .and is of more practical value than 
formerly. Developmental reading unj.ts are presented for: Emotions 
(Psychology 12A), Learning To Use the Library (English 10), , A New 
Approach to a Tale of Two Cities, the Transitional Period (Literature 
12A). Specific aids and techniques are described. 

Development or Readinq — Study Skills in Secondary Schools. Texas, 
Port Arthur Public Schools, 1950. 155 p. 

Program seeks to develop reading ability of all studentk In all subject 
matter fields. Special attention ‘ given to vocabulary building, word 
recognition and adequate concepts, comprehension, interpretation and 
analysis, reading rate, phonics, and use of study helps. 

Fay, Leo, Wauoh, Kenneth, and Phillips, Beeman, Implications of 
Reading Test Results for Developmental and Remedial Reading in 
Small High Schools. Indiana Research Bulletin, November 1955. 10 p. 

A definite reading program in the secondary school will pay rich divi- 
dends. Continuous instruction in reading is appropriate for all readers. 

First R., The. Report from the Reading Workshop. Texas, Austin Public 
8chooIs, 1951. 144 p. 

„ Outlines clearly -factors in knowing children, helping teachers to deter 
mine reading levels within a section, working with groups, fitting ma- 
terials and aids to children, outlining the basic concepts of a desirable 
reading program, developing language skills with bilinguals and with 
children of limited experience backgrounds, discovering techniques for 
developing the reading abilities of retarded and gifted learners, and 
providing recreational and extensive reading. Covers grades one 
through twelve. 

Gates, Arthur I. Teaching Reading. What Research Says to the Teacher, 
1. Washington, D. C., National Education Association. June 1953. 38 p. 
A comprehensive report of the practical Implications of research In the 
teaching of reading. Covers the Importance of factors affecting learning 
to read, such as methods and materials of Instruction, home facilities 
and Incentives, attitude of both teacher and pupil, the pupil's growth 
status and rate, and adjustments to Individual differences ; certain essen- 
tial basic skills In word recognition, .getting meanings, adapting reading 
rates, adapting understanding to purpose; and some Instructional pro- 
cedures. 

tisAMBB, Jean D. The Development of Lifetime Reading Habits. New 
York, American Book Publishers Council. September 1954. 38 p. 
Report of Committee on Reading Development conference. Deals with 
means of expanding use of books In the schools, and of instilling life- 
long enthusiasm for reading. Offers Interest promotion techniques such 
as reading aloud, bringing Into classroom visitors who are enthusiastic 
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n!™',. 7, « w «ll-prep«red to* U«., m „ r « cob- 
I'll. , """ >"* Public library and ,bc public 

Geat, William 8. and La mick, Nancy. Better Readers for Our Time. 
Internationa 1 Reading Association Conference Proceeding*. Vol. 1, 1 QM. 

* Report* proceedings of the 1956 conference, Including talks by over 70 

‘ SST - ; k RCT,eW " the CUrrent dehand8 better reader^ and d ^ 
T demand8 “ ay ** “* from the grades throuj college. 
Reports research on controversial issues and challenging problems dls- 
euss ng at length “Can Television Aid In the Teachi^ of Reader 

S readeT meet,n ‘ “* **** ° f bott retarded and 

G “l2 R Cu^cuh,m ™ "“S’ JEA "‘ R * ad,n * 8k,,U * Gradea 10 - ». » nd 
12 Curriculum Office. Philadelphia Public Schools. Hay 1953 26 p 

1 ° n U ^ Ii r ^ d,D f akl,,a «*ntial to better learning, actlvlfiesZoYv^ 

In Establishing them, and possible educational outcomes resulting from 

their mastery. Covers helps for reading for main ideas, reading for de- 

waf^ding g ’ °° atlng lnformat,on * pabulary bulldlug, critical and 

a “ , "° p *“““ a w " i “ , " >p *•"*-* 

l^n l HnJ PO f^* a ulr*. Ult * ° f deve,opmental readln * P"*ram started 
.s. P i^’ ****■ 8econdary 8011001 program stressed interpretation, 
critical reaction, Integration, adjustment of reading to varied materials, 
and other skills not previously taught 

Helm ro* Teach im IIf Promoting Impmvemrnt is Reading in the Senioe 
Hioh School. Ohio, Lakewood Public Schools, September 1953. 43 n. 
Concise an d easy-to-follow helps set up in graphic form with the columns 
to the right of the pages containing specific materials illustrating the 
broader topics at the left. Includes suggestions for Improving study, 
development and expansion of reading skills, critical reading, and the 
function of the school library In developing reading growth. 

Improvement or Reanno in Secondary Schools, The. Texas. Texas Edu- ’ 
cation Agency. Bulletin 540. March 1958. 63 p. 

Written both for administrators and teachers. Lists and describes sur- 
vey and group Intelligence tests for use. Stresses development of mature 
reading abilities such as reading to drawfconcluslons and to make In 
ference*. Presents sample plan of grouping within a class, scheduling 
activities for three groups. Enumerates principles necessary for the . 
success of remedial reading. Lists available materials. 

Improvement or Reading in the High Schools or New Mexico, The. Ten- 
tative Guides for High School Teachers. New Mexico State Board of 
Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1958. 96 p. 

Suggests a reading program for entire faculty. A feature of bulletin is 
Tasks to be Done" at the close of each chapter. Tasks In the “Reading 
Process” chapter include: a. Review research; b. Plan a system-wide 
program for developing desirable Interests In reading; c. Compile a re- 
source unit of techniques and methods for developing and refining read- 
ing attitudes and Interests. 

Improving Reading Instruction in the Secondary School. Bulletin of 
the California State Ltepartment of Education, Vol. 16, May 1947. 128 p. 


t IMPROVING REAPING IN THf JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Presents reading problems of specific subjects. For examphLmathe- 
mattcs requires the "Intensive, painstaking, and relatively slow t^pe of 
reading where the reader Is made aware of the slightest detail in words 
or symbols.” Suggests appropriate devices and methods which may be 
adapted by any teacher to suit the needs of particular groups. 

Instructional Guide for the Teaching or Reading. Improvement. Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Los Angeles City 8chool Districts. Division of 
Instructional Services. Publication No. 60S, Revised 1954. 155 p. 

A comprehensive Instructional guide. Describes In detail the junior and 
senior high reading program, and outlines means and techniques of teach- 
ing reading Improvement. Includes annotated list of books and mate- 
rials for Grades 7-12 and for special training classes In Grades 10-12. 
Gives suggested list of library books for slow readers. 

Norvell, George W. Reading in the Secondary 8chool Program. Reprint 
Bulletin 1186, April 1940. New York State Education Department, The 
University of thl 8tate of New York Press, 1962. 22 p. 

Presents the essentials of a school-wide secondary reading program, 
recognising the needs of two groups: retarded readers and normal 
readers. 

Organisation and Administration or a Reading Program, The. Kinder- 
garten Through Grade 12. Wlsoonsln, Madison, Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program, Bulletin No. 18, May 1960. 28 p. 

Suggests these procedures: List kinds of skills necessary for effective 
reading; select and administer appropriate diagnostic tests ; outline most 
appropriate program for each pupil ; organise classes Into small groups 
and find appropriate materials for skill development exercises for each 
group; designate particular areas for which each teacher will assume 
responsibility; plan evaluation techniques to be applied frequently; 
Interpret the reading program to the public. 

Promoting Growth in Reading. A 1 Teacher's Guide for Use In Secondary 

/ Schools. Oklahoma, Tulsh Public Schools, 1948. 190 p. 

It Is the business of the secondary schools to Instruct not only to “read 
the lines” but “between the lines” and “beyond the lines.” From this 
approach a reading program with specific practical procedures and 
techniques Is built. 

Reading. Kindergarten Through High School, Teaching Guide. Washington, 
Longview Public Schools, 1964. 76 p. 

This curriculum guide Is organised around an adaptation of "Stages In 
Typical Reading Development” as described In the Forty-Eighth Year- 
book, Part II, National Bodety for the Btody of Education. In the 
Advanced Stages of Reading (Secondary School), the emphasis Is on: 
refinement of reading attltudea, habits, and tastes ; Increasing efficiency 
in use of study skills ; appreciation of literary heritage. Gives somplete 
description of diagnosis and courses given ’n Grades 10, 11, and 12 for 
remedial readers In R. A. Long High School. 

/ 

Reading Program for the Pittsburgh High Schools, A. A Guide Book for 
Teachers of Basic, Curricular, and Corrective Reading. Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh Board of Education, June 1946. 214 p. 

Basic program tends to develop basic skills and abilities : recognition, 
comprehension, organisation, retention, location, appreciation, and use 
of Ideas. Curricular program lists materials: papers and maga sines, 
workbooks and pamphlets, abridged classics and textbooks. 
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PrMents remarch and principles relating to developmental and reme- 
dial reading at Junior high school and higher level*. Describee a sound 
reading program, how to ldgntlfyneeda % t students, the teaching of 
reading in various content fields, helping retarded readers, making the 
library effective, and evaluating growth in reading. 

-Roamsoir, M - Oral Aspects of Reading. Supplementary Educa- 

tional Monograph No. 82. Illinois, The University of Chicago Press 
December 1955. 108 p. 

. Shows that oral reading Is taught today as a useful and fine art. Dur- 
ing and after school years the sharing of experiences, presentation of 
reports, reading of minutes and business reports, radio and television 
material, appreciation of poetry and other types of written materials 
depend upon oral reading. The two 'major aspects of oral reading 
Include the reader and his ability to express the authors message, and » 
the listener and his ability to 'receive. 

C. Articles oil Devdopamntal Reading 

Brrrs. Emmctt A. ed. Education, 78: 528-88. Reading Number. May 
1958. Presents research on reading Interests of children In various com 
muni ties ; an experiment In teaching American history with primary 
emphasis on Actional literature ; the status of reading In 1968 : significant 
aspects b^Jng critical reading, study.of semantics, and work with suffixes 
and prefixed; ways of reading to get the Idea. 

CuuncuLvtt Alto MatAals. Board of Education, City of New' York, Cur- 
ricnlum Center, lM West 55th Street. New York 19. N. Y., Nov.-Dsc. 
1956. 

* Articles describe present reading practices and trends' In the New York 
City system. A good program Includes consideration of spots where 
pupils’ needs are particularly acute : a. Grade 1, *hen'4he foundation of 
reading is laid. b. Grade 4, when reading In content subjects becomes 
more extensive apd difficult c. Grade 7, when children meet depart- 
mental work for the first time. d. Grades 9 and 10; when the transfer 
to high school requires greater responsibilities for one’s reading. 

Geeoobt, M. and McLaughlin, W. J. Advanced Reading for the Bright Child. 
Clearing Home, 20:208-05, .December 1961. Describes miniature 
Great Books course for elghtlf and ninth graders with I. Q. of 120 or 
better, and A or B average, and a reading grade score of 10.5 or better. 
Groups of 20 volunteered to meet twice monthly with teachers during ' 
school hours for Informal discussions. Students selected own books from 
special collection. No credit or formal reports given. Students and 
teachers were enthusiastic about results. 

HEBSBgao, Mix («!.). Reading Problems In the Secondary School. The Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 89 : 
7-65, September 1955. Discusses problems of nondlterary redding ma- 
terials (comic books?, Improving tastes In reading, and the need Yor $©- 
operation between trade-book publishers and educators. Need tor fiexl- 
bility In rate of reading Is brought out In d esc ri ption of a research study 
on skimming. * 

Jewett,* Anno. Meeting Differences Differently. National Education At - 
eoeiation JoumM, 42: 270-71, May .1958. Describes bo# ninth-grads 
teacher rjas able to care tor wide differences In reading ability aqd in- 
terests by knowing her students’ reading tastes and the books wfakl 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Waush, D. L, and Gray, W. 8. What Should We Do About Readlnf In the 
Junior High 8cbool? The Bulletin of the National Aaeocthtlon of Sec- 
vufdary-School Principals, 40: 104-08, April 1008. 

Two eummariee of conTentlon presentations. The first nmphaslsrs that 
arrangements most be made to Include the teaching of reading for all 
pupils In the Junior high course of study. Interested teachers need to 
be secured, administration must glee special attention to testing and 
grouping. In-service training should be given to teachers, and varied 
reading materials must be provided. The second discussion stresses 
that no other school unit faces a greater challenge for promoting growth 
in and through reading than the Junior high school Reasons : 1. Meet- 
ing the demands of adolescence Is simplified through planned guidance. 
Efficient reading training can develop shills which lead to understanding, 
rational attitudes, and Improved ways of thinking and behaving. 2. 
Extensive studies made in seventh grade desses show that reading 
competence varies from second grade level or lees, to that of college 
freshmen or more. 


U. REMEDIAL READING 

• f 

« 4 

f € * * 

A. Guides for Remedial Repding 

Remediation and Special Reading Ses vices in the Aurtin Pubjjc Schools. 
Texas, Austin Public Schools, 1962. 69 p. 

Explicit guide for setting up a remedial reading program. Shows sample 
forms used In special reading program and materials to develop word 
attack skills. Contains bibliography for retarded readers, the books 
ranging In difficulty from primer and first grade through flfthf grade, 
with interest levels from grades one thfifiugh twelve. 

A Study on Remedial Reading: Grades 1-1/ Illinois, Alton Communltv 
School Unit No. 11, 19fi2. 08 p. 

Outlines a school-wide remedial program with lnstructlonarprocedures 
for all levels. Recommends that Junior and senior high school teacher! 
continue the remedial program by selecting the grouping plan and usln£ , 
the reading aids best suited to class needs. Suggests that attention be 
given to the personal history sheets, charts, tests, and remedial material 
available. ■** 

‘Suggested Quiqe roa Remedial Reading. Secondary Schools. California : 

, Fresno City Unified School District. September 1964. 48 p. ~ 

Gives alms of reading program; needs of the slow learner: suggested 
schedules; suggestions for dictionary, phonic, and vocabulary drills: 
speed and comprehension checks ; and Ideas for chhrts, games, and 
devices. Includes “Phonetic Elements' for Remedial Reading" taken 
from Kottmeyer's Handbook Air Reiflfdlal Reading. 

B. Articles on Remedial Reading/ ' * 

Prink, William G. and Witty; PaulsA. “Current Practices in Remedial 
Reading in Secondary Schools/ The School Review, 67: 209-80, May- 
* June 1949. • 

# S 

Study of practices In remedial reading reporiod by 109 high schools. 
Median else of groups was 20. Most classes met regularly 6 da?» a 

week. In three-fourths of systems pupils given equivalent ^English 

• . w « * 
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LJ;J r er J** f 0f • Cho ° l * PDpil * could wttt« to regular class 
nuri^r " UfflClent ,ni P roT «“®nt. In some schools, the school 

testis « C <in ’ P * ycholo * 1,t ’ librarian, SM director of guidance and 
tertlng service cooperated with remedial teacher. Varied criteria need 

Ab »“* * — i — ££ 

enr^Mn^l v, 0 '- Actlv,t,w ' ver * «»*»«* at extending and 

enriching expeYlence, developing meaning. Increasing speed, imping 

A u t tan *sta t e that T tnl * la ' and *<**1 study habits. 

* st * te 11181 ,f aecondary schools inltUted developmental reading 
P ogmins. fewer remedial programs would be needed. 

B auN,m>. Hum L The Readability. Interest, and Usefulness of Selected 
Materials for Retarded Readers. Grades 7-12. Kansas. rtnVLZuT# 

Sud^V^'r^ 0118 ’ , 10: I<h2S * of B<>»«‘ion. November 1965. 

SJTL * nty ' -lX **** ,nc,Qdi «* written material 

pted classics, and textbooks or informational type materials Ninety 

ofillTV T T ’ P * rtlclpa,ed - T « determine the optimum d£cu£ 
f materials to be used by a large group, readability formulas were used 

Of reading dlfflculties cannot be reserved to elementary school. 

Bunn R. m. Book-Happy : Raising Reading Levels Two to Tour Grades. 
Clearing Houtt, 2S:S4l-44. February 1951 . ' 

DMcrlbes reading experiment with poor but promising readers In seventh 
of uBlor hi*. .cboo,. 8,ud„«. pl.od ZS I 

ment sectlons and given high-interest and easy-reading materials. Wert 

Sff 722S*!? - 

. r J“‘ V balary Btudy WM emphasised and related to spelling. Were 

hefoli If °Z ” Dd «•“*■*>■ * ctlT| Mes- Students were 

helped with adjustment problems through parental cooperation. 

*■ ®**dlng Can Be Improved. The Bulletin of ^he National 
“on of Secondary School Principals, 40: 42-48. Novmber 1966. 

^28 lTth*"^*^ * < ? 001 re f dln * pn * nm which resulted In a rise 

suSL wflf , “ g ,evef of ,b,Ht y tmoa * rt * pupils. Program 

sUrtod with In-service education. Teachers tferd supplied with needed 

Q^ttrt.U .ml cPPtotoir, top. SptoK Mto w TO T ^ 

MM|ye oproent, adaptive rates of reading, effective oral reading, ana- 
7 1 ,h nkln * In ”•<**“*. and reading for appreciation add pleasure. * 

A Jun,or High School Read- 
N * M *' T *” w sc ’“ k ' 

^n" t °»TZ t T*.° l W “ 10 ■"»«"“ *-!<* Hid. School 

^ 7^' 8 nce th€ °* k R,d * e Schools use tbt K-5-3^1 
- Plan, the emphasis during the first 8 years of school was on self-contained 

^*to^Un ,0,UO, i I ‘S? bom ®- roo,n te#cber * <*Irertea all academic learn- 
be I ^ b ° r ! t0ry pl *“ P™*** ■ Place where help could 

” D |/ helr ,6TfU - Pupils were placed in the. 

neJd^ heJ " 7“* be, ° W * r>de leTel and Vindicated* 
need- Interest Laboratories" provided broader expeYlences for those 
with Improved reading levels. / l °oae 

0X39 °" t RoeEMA * T M - Philadelphia Bchools Attack 

U»e Reading Problem. Nution’t School*, 51 : 62-5W May 1668. 

SSir*hET rtl> ? !!*J ln,r pro * r *“ • Urted In 10« In 28 Junior high. IT . , 
senior high, and thtee vocatlonaHechnical schools In Philadelphia * 
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improving reading in the junior high school 


OD TO,UBteer » nd »y*t*matlc training on 

■cbool tlma .Emphasis at beginning was on remedial work with small 

poupa. Later, the procram was extended to all regular clasaea Con 

25* enToiMm iT* UC * tJon for "•*“ *•<*«■ was conduced. B* 
*uita at end of fifth year were encouraging. 

°«« Otommonltj M.tb» Tlm>wb tb. 
Special Remedial Reeding Program. fffgb Point*, go : Sl-ga Mar 1004. 

«f P * 08 * n^I^ h0n> ® PUn ° f lnfonn,n * Parents of reading program 
Return-mall letters were displayed on bulletin boards and published 
. Used In a Manhattan Junior high school. 

"“£££ R " dl « P"*™ « J H. 8. 240. BlgbPomZ. 

RemedUj program functions as snbdlTlslon of Guidance Department On 
«.«Th» Junior blab, poplla .Crtrt group. „ ^ 

ferences and articulation card. Half-bouf periods three times a week 
for groups of six are preferred. Pupils assigned to groups. Program 

^r?n 8>n<?d | t0 PUPl1 " Wh ° prepared own notebooks, Individual folders, snd 
progress charts. Remedial reading material Integrated with that of core 
.group. Instruction terminated when pupil attained reading levdl of 

pr "" ,M •* « 

P ^.?°r R *" A ^ H0LDl Ruth 4 Matching Ten Reading 

omher lSte 06 C a “ roo “’ Leaden hip, n : 178^4 j*. 

teaCbCT foand *** ^P 11 " ™nged from g^ade v 8 
through grade 18 In reading ability. With supervisory snd consultant 
aaaUtance, ahe Instituted program which provided materials and help to 
. each pupil at hla own level. v 

PaoncK, Groaot Establishing A Junior High School Reading Improve- 
“SS- Tke Natioftai ^rmentary Principal, K: 224-28. Sep- 

Descrlbes ^Initial efforts of a Junior high staff to organise to assist all 
students In reading. 

Rmw ^ A 8tndy of Readability, Interest, and Usefulness 

RetJ,rded ®««ders In Grades 4-8. Univertily of Eantat 
Bulletin of Education, 10: 10-15 November 1905. 

8tudy used 118 retarded readers and 80 books from publishers’ llata of 

e * peclalIy tor started readers. Evidence collected 
n cated that the use of easy and interesting materials may result in 
Improved attitudes toward reading. When Interest In a book was high, 
pupils read above their measured reading levels. Low Interest books 
often rated I as “too hard" by pupils even though hboks were on or bel# 
pupil s reading level. Pupils who differ widely In mental and chroE 
logical age und interest In many of same 

Rvan, Busies o. Reading Problems. The Bulletin of tke National Amo- 
elation of Secondary-School Principal*, 89 : 127-82. November 1965. 
H<3>orts results pt a remedial reading coaching program. The first year 

I- Q. dt W, and 11 bAbmln, .™ 

«ge I. Q. of 108, participated. Some pupils were. Coached 90 minutes a 
day, singly or In small groups: other* were coached an hour at a h* 
once or twice a week. After an average of 6 months’ coaching the 
seventh-graders made an average gain of 2.7 years. The eighth-grader* 
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made an average reading gain of 3 yearn .tw 
coachlhg. Special actlyJti” f or hrfJT* ^ 8TCTa ** of 8 month** 
reading arelgumenta and library i^aJh n " <!!** hl * h ^ " ucce *» fal : 
nlde* to grade pupil*. looking ud ppoJert *' actJn « “ reader*’ 

In* reading technique* and helniiJL**^!!** “ ateri * 1 for te *chere, atndy- 
STaano r,™ Mp,n,r «*<* hunger children. 

38 22-27, October fleS™ ******* Pro ^* m * /T<pA School ,/oarmtf, 
ii 1 " Sa^teh^acbe^g^e* 0 .^ P ^^V 8 ^* 100 * pupil * lm P™e 

Build, on Interest* andneed* of !° **™* 1 reUrd « 1 reader*, 

teacher*. 2. English teacher nu-JlffjLi f enM * t " cooperatlon of other 
1 pupil*. 8. Other teacher* heln ° f *“ e0tlre claaa of retarded 

’ tlvely. 4. They c^r^ te ^ r ^^ ™^ «nore effec 
’ try Improvement technloue. -n^.K mprore reading,. Teacher* 

' fading Improvement invade a han^™ aucce “ fu, ‘ Procedure* 

Tjrr 5 *-« vSiSs; r: xszszr 

January * ’ Ren ** 1UI ******* «cAool *«**>, 51 : n-24, 

' ^Uh^iitatem^ rontrm-MaT i' 0 ^e,Iled, • , re * d,B * b 

in the field. Applicable to^unlor hlgH^r* 10 "" ^ CWn " lt 
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IV. 


IMPROVING READING IN TrfE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Reading at th&Jblic Library 

A. Do your have a library card? ; is it active? * 

B. About how many books have you checked out of the public library 

in the past year? 

C. What maffainea do you read at the public library? ^ 

D. How many times a month do you go to the public library? 

Use of the School Library ... . 

A. Do you know how to find books you want without the librarfan’s 

help? * X 

B. What is the purpose of the Reader’s Guide f 2 

t •- 

C. For what is the card catalogue used? 

D. What encyclopedia do you refer to most often? 

E. Do you have difficulty finding certain things In the library? 

, If so, what? l 1 

Reading and Other Recreation 

A. Write 1st, 2nd, and 3rd by your first, second, and third choices o’f 
these types of writing : 

a. Novels e. Articles s ** 

' b. Snort Stories f. Comic Books T 

c. Plays g. Biography ... 

d. . Poetry h. News' 

B. Write the titles of three books which you have enjoyed this year: 


a. 

h- 

c. 


C. Write the title of the book you have enjoyed «pst of all. 


D. Underline the four kinds of stories you like best and put a check before 
your. favorite. H possible, write the title of a favorite story after' each 
type you underline. ^ 

a. Animal ’ 

b. Action and adventure 

c. Ghost and other mysteries 1 • 

d. Humor ’ * • 

e. Romance or love 

f. Modern science „ . J 

, g. Outdoor life " _1_1 _ ‘ 

h. Mechanical things » - V t r _J_. 

, (airplanes, etc.) ' * 

I. Foreign countries _* : 1 

J. War stories ,1. 

k. Space travel or fiction ' 

l. Home life 1- 

* m. Interesting people „1 * 

E. What do yotf like to do best when you have free time? 

F. What kind of work do you Want to do When you ‘leave school? . 

• 

G. What movies have you seen this mopth? .. 

— a — — ; 1, — . — • Have' you read any 

books because of the movies you have seen? If name 

them. : i - 
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•IV.^ Reading and Other Relation — Continued 

B bMkT ?eCOmmendatIoBS d .° y° u «8»»Uy follow .when you read a 

t — - — — a ____ 

.. 1 L 

1 1)0 you h * ve ^ur owiypersbnal llbrar/Vt h~ome7””_” * If go how • 

many books? _ <• ’ 

J ’ ^H yc l have a te,e ; i8l0n 861 at ho,u « ? wn do, how much 
* time do you spend dally watching, television ? ' h oar8 

• K. Have you read any books because of television shows you have seen? ‘ 
t ^ * It so, name them. 

L. As you know, some young people life to read ies during theVr soare 
tto?; others don’t. Why do you think some teetf-agers enjoy reading 
v books when they have time? • * 

** - -3 ^ / v 

^do some young people dislike reading?"!””!”'””* 
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